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Editorial. 


EACE is the natural estate of the American people. 
All the interests, traditions, principles, and profes- 
sions of the republic have been, are, and will con- 
tinue to be peaceful. When it has seemed to be in- 
evitable, war has always been accepted as a grievous 
calamity. Glory, as the French regard it, has never been an 
ideal to inspire Americans. Peace, prosperity, justice, liberty, 
happiness, these have been the realities for which they have 
been willing to toil, and for which, if need be, they will fight. 
Reaching the second century of its national life, many of the 
results of war have become glorious heirlooms. But the per- 
manent sources of patriotic pride are not memories of inju- 
ries inflicted upon other nations in a spirit of revenge, not 
dreams of ambition fulfilled by the exercise of superior 
strength, not the possession of territory nor the accumulation 
of wealth gained as the spoils of war. The republic is proud 
rather of the perils faced by her sons in the cause of liberty, 
of the courage, constancy, and heroic self-sacrifice of those 
who have fought her battles, and who, in the hell of war, have 
wrought righteousness and redemption both for the victors 
and for the vanquished. With the exception of the war with 
Mexico, there is little difference of opinion as to the neces- 
sity and the justice of the great wars in which the country 
has reluctantly engaged. Few will question the statement 
that the results of these wars are among the most glorious 
memories cherished by American citizens, and that they who 
suffered and died in defence of their country and for the 
principles it represents are idealized with a love that is akin 
to worship. That which has been true of the American 
people is still true. The character of a nation is not changed 
in a day. We are carrying on a war in the Philippines. In 
justification of it, base motives have been avowed by some 
who have damaged the case for the administration at Wash- 
ington by their unauthorized declarations that we must fight 
for our national prestige, to gain a market for our products, 
or to become a power among the nations. But such things 
will not finally satisfy our people or justify our government. 
All thought, all feeling, all evidence, will at last converge on 
two questions, and on only two. First, is it the duty of the 
American people to carry on the war? Second, will it be for 
the permanent advantage of the Filipinos to have American 
supremacy asserted and maintained in their islands? These 
are moral questions which can be kept clear of the com- 
plications of politics, and with reference to them all persons 
and parties will finally come to judgment and about them 
every citizen has the right to-have and to express an 
opinion, 
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FRANCE might have treated a whole race in a foreign coun- 
try, as she is said to have done in Madagascar, with the 
same disregard of truth and justice as some, at least, of her 
ruling powers have shown in the case of Dreyfus, without 
exciting the indignation of the whole civilized world. Where 
a nation can fight and resist injustice, the interest is divided. 
In the case of Dreyfus feeling is intensified by the way in 
which the stage is set. On the one side the mighty forces of 
a great nation, blind to moral forces and reckless concerning 
consequences, are brought to the assault upon oneman. He 
stands alone. In himself he is not an heroic figure, he ex- 
cites little personal interest or sympathy, he is not a romantic 
hero; but he is alone, helpless, and, unconvicted of guilt, is 
the object of pitiless hatred. Against the unscrupulous and 
powerful attacks of his enemies he stands defenceless, and 
well-nigh friendless. The pathetic loneliness of the victim 
affects the imagination of the civilized world in the most 
effective way, and arouses the consciences of men and na- 
tions against all manner of injustice. 


a 


On the 2oth inst. the International Council of Congre- 
gationalists will meet in the city of Boston. Evidently, from 
the preparations now making, it will be a memorable and 
influential meeting. Orthodox Congregationalism may well 
be proud of the representative men who will assemble on 
that occasion to consult together concerning the interests of 
their churches throughout the world. Even the briefest 
mention of the subjects and speakers would fill a column. 
The program is so arranged that in successive sessions the 
most important principles of theology and religion will be 
reviewed with special applications to the nature of Chris- 
tianity, the influence upon it of other religions, the church, 
missionary work, education, Congregationalism in particular, 
other denominations, national and international interests and 
relations. The differences of opinion which will be repre- 
sented by the delegates to the conference (all Orthodox and 
all Congregationalists) will greatly exceed any similar diver- 
sities in our own Conference at Washington, While it 
seems to many of us inconsistent that such differences should 
exist in a body which has established so many checks and 
guards against heresies of the sort called Unitarian and 
Universalist, still we must recognize the fact that they do 
exist among honorable and. God-fearing men; and, although 
we could not honestly step into the shoes of some of the 
freemen of that body, we may heartily rejoice in their free- 
dom, knowing that they are preparing for the time when all 
unnecessary checks and balances will be removed, and all 
Congregationalists will rejoice in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made them free. 

oh 


Dr. BrRapForD is responsible for the statement that at 
the coming Congregational Council “there will be no attempt 
to settle anything by show of hands.” In our National Con- 
ference, where business must be transacted, such a rule 
could not be applied. It is the business of the Conference 
at times to have a show of hands to settle questions relating 
to the interests and work of the Unitarian churches, whose 
delegates constitute the Conference. It is perfectly well un- 
derstood that by such a show of hands no one is oppressed, 
and there is no infringement upon the liberty of any one. 
But in a busy world like ours, full of seething energies and 
tumultuous interests, there are innumerable questions which 
press upon the minds and hearts of all intelligent people, 
compelling them to range themselves on one side or another. 
By common consent, even without premeditation, most of 
these questions would at once be catalogued as of a kind 
upon which a show of hands would be manifestly unwise. 
We have tacitly agreed, and since the passage of our new 
Preamble have given to each other unspoken pledges, that 
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hereafter no one shall attempt to force upon the Conference 


a show of hands in regard to theological questions where 
there may be among us honest differences of opinion. We 
have recognized the fact that to force the adoption of an ex- 
pression as the sense of the Conference would be, in such 
matters, a tyrannous use of power, to be resisted by all mag- 
nanimous delegates. _ But it takes a long time for the mean- 
ing of liberty, with its mutual obligations, to sink into the 
minds of free people,.and to control their government or 
their conduct. It is still, therefore, possible that men who 
would give their heart’s blood to prevent a declaration for or 
against the supernatural endowment and mission of Jesus 
would eagerly strive to force upon an unwilling minority the 


_ passage of a resolution condemning or sustaining the policy 


of the government of the United States. As we go to Wash- 
ington, will it not be wise for the delegates to say, each to 
himself, ‘‘In the name of liberty, I will commit no crime 
against the spirit of liberty: to free my own conscience, I will 
not lay a burden upon the conscience of any other man”? 


Originality and All-around Men. 


We know that to many it sounds like blasphemy to criti- 
cise the substance or to point out the injurious consequences 
of anything written by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Possibly, it 
will check the indignation of some of our readers if we 
couple Emerson’s name with that of writers of the New 
Testament, and say that, like them, he has written things 
hard to be understood, which they that are unlearned and 
unstable wrest unto their own destruction. Emerson’s teach- 
ing concerning originality, true and sound as it is, and well 
balanced as it is in his own thought and expression, has 
been the stumbling-block. of ingenuous youth ever since he 
first charmed the world by the revelation of an original mind. 
He made the distinction between talent and genius; and then 
he exhorted all thinkers to be original, originality in thought 
and style being the hall-marks of genius. 

Now the majority of human beings do not even reach the 
domain of talent. Few cross the boundary into the enchanted 
land of originality and genius. The mistake which is always 
injurious and often fatal is to attempt original thought, 
speech, and action without the sure foundation of that 
which is safe, commonplace, and conventional. Emerson 
was himself a good example of a man who might have suc- 
ceeded in any one of several commonplace avocations and 
pursuits that would have been financially or socially profit- 
able. Upon the solid rock of the safe and the commonplace 
he erected the structure of his original work. 

The majority of human beings must spend their lives 
within the bounds which have been drawn by the experience 
of the past, and must maintain themselves and do their work 
in the world by conforming to that which has been discovered, 
tested, and accepted as good for human society. Before 
any one can have original opinions upon any subject which 
will be useful, he must commonly have mastered the results 
of the knowledge which has been accumulating since the 
world began. If he be a genius, endowed as geniuses are 
with the gift of insight, he may almost at a glance see how 
the matter stands, and where the needed improvement must 
begin. Much scorn is wasted upon the man who is “ safe,” 
as if safety were always “perdition.” But commonly the 
safe man is one whom the people love and trust, because they 
know that he will not lie, he will not steal, he will not trust 
himself and the fortunes of others to devices which he has 
not tested or to experiments of doubtful expediency. The 
safe man is one who always seeks to know what is true, to do 
what is right, and to take the next step forward because 
there are sound reasons for taking it. Having such prepara- 
tion of knowledge and such store of experience and such 
habits of discretion, the safe man will be found at his post in 
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times of danger. Having done all, he will stand. If need 
be, he will die for his country. He will maintain his liberty, 
he will allow no one to force his conscience; and, because 
he is a true and righteous man, and trusts principles more 
than he trusts himself, he may at last shine as a great origi- 
nal soul. This is not the kind of safety that leads to per- 
dition. 

The world distrusts originality and genius, because so 
many lay claim to them and attempt to illustrate them in 
their own lives, when their originality is not according to 
knowledge and their genius has never submitted itself to the 
laws of genius. They are wandering stars, raying out dark- 
ness rather than light. One of the triumphs of the nine- 
teenth century has been the establishment of the fact that 
genius is consistent with safety, and that the noblest gifts of 
originality are consistent with humility, teachableness, purity, 
and common sense. But society is still pestered with a swarm 
of men and women who, seeking to be wholly original in 
their treatment of social and political “problems,” would 
bring new laws and principles to the conduct of life, but who, 
aside from their profession as original geniuses, have shown 
no ability to order their own lives or to conduct their own 
business. Men who could not successfully run a peanut 
stand set up to judge the captains of industry; men who 
could not write a check or properly indorse it assume to 
criticise vast financial operations; people who mistake fierce 
hatred for religious emotions sit in judgment upon historic 
churches; and they who could not run a town meeting give 
advice on the affairs of nations. Their business is talking, 
not thinking. They are often honestly trying to live accord- 
ing to the teachings of Emerson and Parker; but, because 
they begin with original opinions and private judgments be- 
fore they have mastered the rudiments of knowledge and the 
rules of common sense, their originality commonly ends in 
perversity, in eccentricity, in charlatanism, fanaticism, and 
injurious experiments with the institutions of society. It is 
safe to say that the originality that Emerson commended 
was not of this kind. 


The Real Truth about War. 


The “ fierce light which beats upon a throne ” is no stronger 

than the illumination of that publicity which newspaper cor- 
respondents have now turned upon many holes and corners 
of our life hitherto decorously veiled. Without attempting to 
decide whether most evil or good results from this unsparing 
exposition, we are undoubtedly indebted to it in some in- 
stances for the better informing of the public mind. For 
one thing, it begins to make known as men have not seen it 
before the naked reality of war. The continuance of war- 
fare depends in considerable measure upon the prevailing 
ignorance of that reality,— an ignorance in which the side of 
glory and splendor is chiefly presented to the common mind, 
while the harrowing details of deadly combat are left for the 
most part out of sight. 
.- It has been pointed out that since the establishment of our 
national independence we have become involved in war at 
intervals of about thirty years; that is to say, about the life- 
time of a generation. For a certain period after the close of 
hostilities, peace is perfectly assured: nothing could then 
drag the country into war. Gradually, however, the im- 
pression of horror and agony and loss fades out of the pub- 
lic mind. Thrilling stories of heroism and adventure remain 
permanently fixed in the literature of the land, with which 
children are made familiar in song and story; and thus in a 
brief term of years the youth of the country have grown to 
maturity, seeing and knowing almost nothing of the darker 
side of war. } 

The rank and file of an army is necessarily made up of 
young men, who, when they enter into their first fight, have 
scarcely the faintest accurate conception what it will be like. 
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In the narratives told by men who pass through the wars this 
confession is almost invariably made. It is safe to say that 
no people, knowing truly the cost of war and how it looks at 
close sight, could be dragged into it save as a last and most 
desperate remedy. The number of those in any civilized 
community to whom the actual scenes of. the battlefield 
would not be in the highest degree painful and repulsive 
must be comparatively small. To be sure, the politicians 
whose votes are recorded for war seldom expect to bear any 
hand in the fighting themselves; but they could not or would 
not dare-to take up the gage of battle without a strong body 
of warlike sentiment behind them in the mind of the people. 
It is this public sentiment, which seldom understands what 
the strife of arms feels like and looks like to one who stands 
in the midst of it, and that ignorance the newspaper enter- 
prise of our day is doing much to enlighten. 

When our soldiers returned from Cuba, many of them 
complaining somewhat bitterly of the hardships they had 
been forced to undergo, they were told by veterans of the 
Civil War, no doubt with entire truth, that they had suffered 
nothing out of the common run of a soldier’s life. What 
they were inclined to charge to governmental stupidity more 
truly belonged to the very nature of the undertaking which 
they had volunteered to assist. They simply had not known 
beforehand what it meant to encounter in the field an active 
foe and to engage in stalking a human prey more dangerous 
Many of them had been 
living a monotonous life of toil at an age when the blood is 
apt to be thirsty for excitement and adventure, and they had 
rather overestimated the glory of the campaign as compared 
with its dangers and distresses. 

This love of adventure and the sense of performing a 
patriotic duty will probably produce soldiers fast enough 
whenever they are wanted, and we have no need to suppose 
(as apparently some do) that the savage and animal nature 
of man takes command whenever war is declared. It is 
more probably true, not that the country likes to revel in 
gore, but that it does not see the bloody chasm into which it 
is about to leap. A very little experience of military life in 
time of war, however, seems to be enough to convince the 
average man that he wants no more of it, if his conscience 
will allow him to remain in peaceful pursuits. At the call 
of duty the sons of any great nation always have been ready 
to face the worst fate that war could bring to them, and we 
have no reason to fear that our country will choose peace at 
the expense of honor or justice in any future complication of 
affairs. So slight is the risk of failure through lack of 
heroism and courage that we have no motive for trying to 
cover up the grim reality of war. While there is much in 
military discipline that is worthy of the highest praise, yet 
fighting itself is the most lamentable business to which men 
can be reduced. To give it its right name, it is murder by 
wholesale; and dire necessity is its only excuse. He who 
goes to war is entitled to all the exhilaration he can get from 
the “‘pomp and circumstance” by which it is accompanied, 
for down in his heart he knows (or soon discovers) that the 
work cut out for him is no more pleasant to do than that of 
the butcher or the hangman. 


A Cheerful Heart. 


To some of us there is only one thing more disagreeable 
than a dreary pessimism ; and that is a fallacious optimism,— 
an optimism which because it wears a shoe imagines that 
the earth is carpeted with leather, which puts the telescope 
to its blind eye when it is aware of any hostile fact on the 
horizon, which fortifies itself by reading only such papers and 
attending to only such facts as it knows will confirm it in the 
opinion which it chooses to maintain. For such optimism as 
ignores the facts, some other name than optimism ought to be 
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discovered. Better the pessimism which recognizes them, 
and, when they are ugly, tries to abolish them, than the opti- 
mism which is complacent with their ugliness, and goes on 
smiling blandly while things are being done that call for 
righteous indignation and severe rebuke. The religious 
optimist, whose faith in God means tolerance of the devil, is 
not a useful citizen nor an entrancing spectacle. 

Nevertheless, it behooves us, if we can, to maintain a cheer- 
ful heart in the midst of public calamities and personal mis- 
fortunes that threaten to rob us of that beautiful and envi- 
able possession. 
private sorrow or of the tragical significance of particular 
national affairs, we may cultivate a cheerful heart in many 
warrantable ways. A stoical indifference is not to be desired. 
The sentiment of Michel Angelo, 


“While such things last, better to be mere stone,” 


is not the ideal one for any modern citizen. Better to be 
sensitive to the stroke of public tragedy and private grief, 
and yet reach out after those things that will help us to bear 
up cheerfully under the burden, however heavy it may be. 

It is not as if we were living our lives in perfect isolation, 
as if others were not affected by our disposition. We should 
think twice, at least, before we make ourselves bearers of 
ill tidings to whatever company we enter, and carry a death’s 
head round with us to show at every feast. A noble woman 
of our acquaintance once said to us: “I may be considered 
heartless in my behavior; but such have been my sorrows 
that I must seek the help of pleasant people and of pleasant 
scenes, or be good for nothing to myself and a burden to my 
friends. For their sakes I must be a ‘ pleasure-seeker’ in all 
good and simple ways.” And so it happened that, while the 
background of her life was always dark with clouds remem- 
bering sorrow and foreboding ill, it had a sunny foreground, 
in which her heart basked with serene content, and by which 
many others were made glad. 

Certainly there is room for much discrimination in the 
choice of things that help one to attain a cheerful heart. 
We must not force the note. Nothing is better than sun- 
shine, but there are days when sunshine seems to mock our 
grief. So with the sunshine that is stored away in books. 
The books to medicine one’s sorrow are not those that make 
the happy laugh aloud. Nothing could be worse for the 
sad-hearted than Dickens with his’ boisterous fun, and 
nothing better than Charles Lamb and Thackeray with their 
quiet humor. There are books that poison happiness, and 
there are others so full of the milk of human kindness that 
no mother’s breast was ever sweeter to her child than these 
to men and women who are full of sorrow and distress. 
These should be frankly sought according to our need, and 
equally the friends who carry sunshine in their faces, in their 
talk, in all their cheerful, comfortable ways. Alas for the 
man or woman who has not one, at least, of these for a 
resort, when there is need of sunshine on the cloud ! 

- It would not be easy to exaggerate the part which physical 
health plays in a cheerful disposition. What some imagine 
to be “ world-pain” is in reality a condition of the stomach 
or the liver. The Ro6ntgen rays applied to Schopenhauer’s 
stomach would doubtless have made the secret of his pes- 
simism plain enough. And what Carlyle called “the valley 


and shadow of Frederick” was dyspepsia from another point. 


of view. Indeed, without his “ Frederick” to toil upon, he 
would probably have been much gloomier than he was. 
For, after all, it is a man’s work, so that it be good and 
honest work, that is the surest antidote to the griefs of any 
sort that sap the mind. This same hard work, that is so 
often inveighed against as if it were the original and final 
curse of our humanity, is it not of all good things the best for 
men who, but for this, would find intolerable the weight of 
all the unintelligible world and their own private sorrows and 
anxieties? Surely, a stroke of honest work, well done, has 
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such a balm in it as does not often exude from the best 
sermons that are preached by the most excellent preachers 
of our time. Too many of these take Jeremiah for their 
model, and not the joyful prophet whom we call the Second 
Isaiah. What Phillips Brooks did to promote a cheerful 
disposition was not the least of his good services, and our 
own Robert Collyer has radiated cheerfulness wherever he 
has found or made an opportunity to declare his message 
to his fellow-men. But what do these particular examples 
mean, if not that for a cheerful heart there is no security so 
perfect as a high faith in the Eternal Goodness of the world. 


Current Copics. 


A cry of indignation burst from the lips of Christendom 
at the beginning of the week, when the wires flashed upon 
the world the news that the trial at Rennes had concluded 
with a verdict of “ guilty ” against Capt. Alfred Dreyfus, the 
French officer of artillery whose pathetic figure has been 
before the gaze of the nations for many months past. Prob- 
ably never before in history did the American people devote 
so much of their eager attention to the solution of a domestic 
problem in a foreign country as they did during that exceed- 
ingly dramatic and eventful struggle at Rennes, when Alfred 
Dreyfus and his devoted friends and sympathizers were 
fighting their desperate battle against the power and the 
prestige of the generals of France. When the result was 
announced, a storm of grief and rage swept all over the 
United States. It was as if the trial of Dreyfus had ceased 
to be a domestic question in which French honor and French 
patriotism alone are involved, and had become a personal 


issue with an intimate and individual interest to the many ~ 


millions of Americans who daily scanned the columns of 
their newspapers for news of the progress of the struggle that 
was being waged in the little garrison town of France. 
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PuBLIc condemnation of the methods and findings of the 
court-martial found an immediate and tangible utterance. 
On Monday the cry was raised in various parts of the coun- 
try, “ Let us boycott the Paris fair, and thus show our hatred 
of injustice!” Public men like Senator Stewart of Nevada, 
Congressman J. M. Levy of New York, and Hon. J. W. 
Langley, Attorney General of Nova Scotia, gave free expres- 
sion to their opinion that the North American continent must 
utter an emphatic word of protest against the policy of a 
nation which, they argued, had trampled upon justice and 
insulted mankind. Mass meetings have been held, or are 
about to be held, in many of the great cities of the con- 
tinent, to express abhorrence of the course of French justice, 
and to urge upon Congress and the President the advisa- 
bility of preventing the participation of the United States 
in the exposition of 1900. On the other hand, there were 
voices that counselled a calmer and more dispassionate view 
of the situation, Congressman Grosvenor argued, in a pub- 
lished interview, that a boycott of the Paris fair by the gov- 
ernment of the United States would be an insult to France. 
While it is very probable that, when Congress assembles, 
some attempt will be made to pass resolutions aimed against 
the official participation of the American people in the expo- 
sition, it is not altogether probable that Congress will adopt 
such a measure. 

& 


Lizut. Prary, the intrepid arctic explorer. who left 
civilization over two years ago, and plunged into the 
wilderness of ice in preparation for his final dash to the 
North Pole, is progressing in his scientific mission. News 
of Lieut. Peary was brought to Brigus, Newfoundland, by 


the Peary-Harmsworth steamer Windward, which reached 
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port last Sunday. The captain of the Windward reported 
that he had left the explorer and his party at Etah, on the 
east side of Smith Sound. Lieut. Peary had achieved much, 
but he had also suffered much in his struggle to reach the 
North Pole. The explorer succeeded in forcing the Wind- 
ward fifty miles further north than Sverdrup ventured with 


- the Fram. During the search for the Greely house, Lieut. 


Peary’s feet were: frost-bitten; and the party had to retrace 
its way one bundred miles to the southward, where Dr. Died- 
rick performed an amputation upon the young officer. Peary 
found Greely’s house just as it had been left by the ex- 
plorer. He seized all the papers and other property that he 
found there, and removed them with great care to the Wind- 
ward for transmission to the United States. The expedi- 
tion is well equipped with supplies. It will spend the 
autumn and winter at Etah. In the spring Lieut. Peary, 
crippled as he is by his terrible exposure, will resume his 
march toward the north, supported. by the whole tribe of 
arctic Highlanders, who will remain scattered in parties be- 
tween the exploring party and its base of supplies at the 
most northern point that can be reached by the Windward. 


a 


THE commission which has been studying the question of 
the construction of the Nicaragua canal by the United States 
has reported unanimously to the President that the build- 
ing of the canal presents no serious difficulties. The com- 

-mission estimates the cost of the canal at $118,113,790. 
The climate is found to be healthy; and the permanency of 
the works, in the opinion of the commission, is assured by 
the absence of destructive floods and the improbability of 
the occurrence of earthquakes. The committee finds the 
total length of the proposed route to be nearly a hundred 
and ninety miles. This estimate is based on the proportions 
of a canal wider and deeper, than would be needed by the 
largest vessels known to ship-builders of the present day. 
The members of the commission, in conjunction with addi- 
tional appointees who have been designated by the Presi- 
dent, will now examine the Panama route, and will submit to 
the President a report comparing that with the Nicaragua 
route for purposes of final selection. Its conclusive re- 
port will then be submitted to Congress, which, as will be 
remembered, at its last session referred the canal question to 
the President with a request that the question be studied by 
a commission which was to submit the result of its investiga- 
tions to the new Congress. There is an impression that the 
final report of the commission will be strongly in favor of 
the Nicaragua route. 

; & 


ApmiraL Dewey, who left Gibraltar last Sunday on the 
cruiser Olympia, for New York, will, in all probability, 
set foot on the soil of his native land on September 28. 
Preparations are fast being completed for the magnificent 
demonstration that will mark the occasion as a veritable 
national triumph, It is estimated that at least thirty thou- 
sand uniformed men will take part in the land parade in 
honer of the admiral. The plan for the decoration of the 
city, which represents the combined efforts of the artistic 
brotherhoods of the metropolis, is an unusually comprehen- 
sive one, and includes even the color scheme of personal 
decorations in the way of ribbons and buttons. State troops 
and military organizations from many of the States in the 
Union will be in the line of march, and will contribute by 
their presence to the national character of the celebration. 
It was hoped that the President would be in New York to 
meet the admiral, and to add to the impressiveness of his 
reception; but the chief executive has announced defi- 
nitely that he cannot accept the invitation which New York 
has extended to him. The naval parade, which will be one 
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of the conspicuous features of the occasion, will be made up 
of all the available war-ships on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
will be a fitting demonstration of the sea power of the 
republic. 

Js 


Tue finding of the court-martial at Rennes that Capt. 
Dreyfus was guilty of the charge of having sold military 
secrets of France to foreign countries was not unexpected. 
For several days before the enactment of the final scene in 
the court-room there had been a general impression that the 
prisoner would not be exonerated from the terrible charge 
under which he has struggled since 1894. The verdict and 
the penalty were announced simultaneously Saturday. The 
court sentenced Dreyfus to a term of ten years in a French 
military prison. But the case is by no means closed yet; 
nor is it at all certain that Dreyfus will undego a term 
of imprisonment or that the sentence will be sustained by 
the higher judicial authorities to whom it must be sub-. 
mitted for approval before it becomes a finality. Capt. 
Dreyfus has appealed the case. "The verdict and the sen- 
tence must now pass under the scrutiny of the military court 
of revision. If that body decides that the finding is not 
according to the evidence, all of which will be submitted to ~ 
it for consideration, a new trial can be ordered or the verdict 
of the court-martial can be reversed. Then, again, the cour 
de cassation has the power to declare the findings of the 
court-martial not in accordance with the evidence or to con- 
demn the evidence as being beyond the scope of the trial. 
In either event, the highest permanent court of France has 
the power to annul the verdict and order the acquittal and 
release of the prisoner. Its decision would be final. 


we 


But whatever the military court of revision or the cour de 
cassation may do in the matter of confirming or annulling the 
verdict or the sentence of Dreyfus, there is excellent reason 
to believe that Dreyfus will not be degraded, and that he will 
not serve out the sentence that has been imposed upon him 
by the court. Frenchmen, both Dreyfusards and anti-Drey- 
fusards, are extremely anxious to see the last of the frightful 
agitation that has been occasioned by the military plot. The 
militarists feel that they can be generous to the prisoner now 
that the plotters of the general staff have been vindicated by 
the reconviction of Dreyfus. On the other hand,a great 
many of the friends of Dreyfus regard the court’s recommen- 
dation of clemency to the prisoner as a virtual admission of 
the prisoner’s innocence. A large and growing party in 
France is calling upon the president to pardon the convicted 
prisoner, and thus to satisfy both the anti-Dreyfusards, whose 
only anxiety is to see the responsibility for the misdeeds of 
the general staff fastened upon Dreyfus, without any par- 
ticular desire to submit the latter to the logical penalty, and to 
the Dreyfusards, who are trying to prevent the punishment 
of an innocent man. In this arrangement Capt. Dreyfus him- 
self does not acquiesce for a moment. He has announced 
his intention to obtain justification at the hands of a regularly 
constituted court of trial,and thus to spare his children the 
mortification of being pointed out as the children of a con- 
demned — if also pardoned —traitor. Zola agrees with the 
prisoner fully. 

ed 


A STRANGE and ominous calm has followed the storm that 
was agitating South Africa a week or two ago. It was 
expected confidently, at the end of last week, that the British 
government was on the point of calling out the reserves and 
convoking Parliament to deal with the situation in the Trans- 
vaal. Last Thursday the South African republic published 
its reply to the British note. In his reply, President Kruger 
took an unexpectedly conciliatory attitude, while cleverly 
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reopening the entire question of franchise reforms in a 
way that left the controversy virtually where it was at the 
very beginning. The Boer executive was very careful to 
contest, in emphatic terms, the British claim of suzerain 
rights over the Transvaal. At the same time he expressed 
perfect willingness to sanction a joint Anglo-Boer inquiry into 
the merits of the controversy which has been waged between 
the Uitlanders and the Boers on the question of the fran- 
chise. ‘This proposal had the immediate effect of removing 
the situation from the acute phase. The British colonial 
office began the work of formulating the new demands upon 
the Transvaal, and of defining the scope and method of the 
joint inquiry. The cabinet decided that Parliament was not 
to be convoked, and that the reserves were not to be called 
out. In the meanwhile both sides to the controversy are 
conducting their warlike preparations with undiminished 
energy, and the business interests of Englishmen in South 
Africa continue to suffer from the protracted uncertainty. 


Brevities. 


Poor Dreyfus! Poor France! 


Let all our readers turn their attention to the National 
Conference to meet in Washington October 16. 


Look hereafter for notes in the department of the National 
Conference. This week study announcements of hotel rates 
and railroad fares. 


Last week Secretary Eliot resumed his regular communica- 
tion through our columns with the members and friends of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


Animals cannot be said to have in any proper sense a 
language, unless they have means of communicating ideas 
different from their few characteristic notes and songs. A 
language must be learned. 


This week Rev. E. A. Horton, president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, after an absence of two months in 
Europe, takes up his work, and lays before our readers his 
plans for the coming year. 


Although addressed to the editor in his personal capacity, 
we venture to give our readers the benefit of the wisdom 
contained in the letter from Dr. Horatio Stebbins. He is 
qualified to speak upon such a subject with authority. 


The Presbyterian Church reports a Sunday-school mem- 
bership of over one million, and an addition to the member- 
ship of the church of less than fifty thousand. The Presdy- 
terian Banner says that a similar condition of things is 
reported by Congregationalists and Methodists, and asks 
what is to be done about it. 


There is-an element of agnosticism in the most pronounced 
thought of the most religious men. In the book of Job the 
sublimest passages are those in which a suffering righteous 
man, puzzled and tormented, boldly lays all the evil and 
trouble of the world at the feet of the Highest, and declares 
that human understanding cannot compass and comprehend 
the ways of God with men. 


It gives a Gentile a shock of surprise to see “ A Happy 
New Year” at the head of a Jewish paper, dated September 
z. And yet, when one stops to think about it, remembering 
that in the days of Adam and Eve calendars had not been 
invented, the year may begin whenever it is convenient for 
any considerable part of the human race. The dispute 
about the beginning of the next century shows that our ideas 
of measuring time have not yet settled into unchangeable 
ruts. 
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Our Methodist brethren are greatly exercised over the ; 
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proof that the general secretary of the American Books Con- 
cern has been selling his official influence to a publisher. 
The secretary defends himself for adding to his income by 
taking a royalty and, according to Zzon’s Herald, is still 
able successfully to defy “the vehement voice of Universal 
Methodism.” The Aera/d demands of those who have 
authority and influence that they shall give place to “a holy 
fury against official wrong-doing.” Later: The editor of 
Zion’s Herald, and not the general secretary, has been cen- 
sured by the responsible authorities. 


Just before going to Europe Dr. Cressey printed a pampblet 
on the discussion of soul power, in which he set forth the 
religious and practical value of Mental Health. We have a 
little doubt whether the term “mental health” is used by him 
in a narrow sense to denote a specific method of dealing with 
health and diseases. But, whether so or not, what he says is 
of universal application. Too much cannot be done to 
reveal the power of the mind as capable of dealing with the 
results of heredity which affect prenatal life, or the morbific 
influences which assemble themselves around every individual 
and constantly assault the citadel of health. Dr. Cressey 
wisely says that mental health is a better phrase than mental 
healing. The influences that tend to health are preventive 
rather than curative. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Swedenborg: A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In your issue of August 31, in the article “The Man with 
the Hoe,” occurs the statement: ‘“ Happiness, of course, is 
not the final test. Swedenborg, reporting of ‘Things seen 
in-Heaven and Hell,’ represents the folk in hell as quite as 
happy as the folk in heaven” (page 974). 

Through what kind of spectacles the writer of the above 
reads Swedenborg would be idle for me to speculate; but I 
will call to your attention the following description of the 
infernal state, from the work referred to,—‘ Heaven and 
Hell.” 

“ Because by infernal fire is meant every cupidity of doing 
evil, flowing forth from the love of self, thence also by the 
same fire is meant such torment as is in the hells. For the 
cupidity from that love is the cupidity of injuring others 
who do not honor, venerate, and worship them ; and in pro- 
portion to the wrath thence conceived, and to the hatred and 
revenge arising from that wrath, is the cupidity of raging 
cruelly against them. And when such a cupidity is in every 
one of a society,— where no external bonds restrain, such 
as fear of the law, and fear for the loss of fame, honor, gain, 
and life-— then every one from his own evil rushes upon 
another and so far as he is able subjugates and subjects the 
rest under his dominion; and against those who do not 
submit themselves he rages cruelly from delight. This 
delight is altogether conjoined with the delight of dominat- 
ing, insomuch that they exist in similar degree, since the 
delight of injuring is inherent in enmity, envy, hatred, and 
revenge, which are the evils.of that love, as was said above. 
All the hells are such societies, wherefore every one there 
bears in his heart hatred against another, and from hatred 
breaks out into cruelty as often as he is able. This cruelty, 
and the torment thence, is also meant by hell fire, for they 
are the effects of cupidities” (“ Heaven and Hell,” n. 574). 

I will not take space to quote from Swedenborg concern- 
ing the beatitudes of love to the Lord and of love toward 
the neighbor, which make the life of heaven; it is enough 
to show by the foregoing —which might be supplemented 
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which from its essential nature is self-limited, bearing within 
it the seeds of its own destruction and punishment. 
Confident that you will in fairness give this correction the 
publicity needful to repair the injurious impression made, 
and thanking you in anticipation, I remain, 
GrorGE G, STARKEY. 


Dr. Stebbins on the Minister’s Vocation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


A little glance of side-light thrown out by your editorial 
comment on the remark of Rev. George W. Cooke, in re- 
gard to the field of a minister’s activity, suggests the ever- 
changing scene of experience, yet, I think, does not touch 
the permanent and unchangeable relation of the minister to 
Society. It is true that the minister “is no longer the leader 
of the intellectual life of society.” Neither is anybody else. 
The question is, Does the man do what he is fit to do and 
what he is able to do? A minister’s influence depends on 
his sympathy with human life in general and in particular ; 
in his ability to grasp in his imagination and feeling the 
little and the great things of human experience; in his 
ability to talk with men about whatever interests them, and 
to suggest without preaching a wide sympathy with human 
nature and human life. 

The truth is that every vocation nowadays is somewhat 
narrowed; and professions are cut up into special lines of 
practice, from shoemaker to doctor. 

This specializing tendency has its own good and bad in- 
fluence; and, as the days of universal scholarship are over, 
never to return, so universal vocation is a vagary making a 
man a kind of “Johnny look-in-the-air,’ or a Jack of all 
trades. The only remedy for this is to know something 
thoroughly and much superficially; or, at least, for one to 
know that he does not know and yet has a kind of appre- 
Ciation of it that pu's him in communication with others. In 


a rude way this kind of appreciation is called ‘‘ horse sense,” — 


which, I suppose, is about equivalent to common sense,— 
not implying that it is common, but zz common. 

Now the bottom fact of this kind of sympathy and commu- 
nication with men is simple, good-natured, decided, upright 
and downright manhood, the union of gracious manners, 
personal worth, and sympathy with whatever is human. 
Will not such a man find all he can do anywhere,— on the 
frontiers of Christianity, where the briers and thorns of rude 
doctrines and rude manners stick in his clothes, or in the 
thick-peopled cities, where men are more polite but less sin- 
cere? The fact is that, wherever a man is, we can have no 
more of him than there is in him. There is such a thing, 
doubtless, as “ field,” opportunity, and all that. But, as a 
general fact, a man’s field, opportunity, or usefulness, will 
depend on his ability to discover in common human nature 
the rich resources that God has stored there. Human 
nature is the same in village or town, in city or country; but 
character has a thousand expressions through storms and 
climates, over mountains and seas that girdle the world. 
No place is cosmopolitan: the mind only can be world-wide, 
and that only when it is thoroughly human. 

The office of the minister is forever and ever the interpre- 
tation of human life in the light of religion. That is no mere 
intellectual leadership of society, but the presence and influ- 
ence of a person whose influence is more subtle than a town 
meeting, a school committee, or a library. 

Let vocation be cut up and divided as it may, let petty 
sectarianism corner the kingdom of God or. advertise its 
bottled sunlight, day will still fill the heavens; and he who 
speaks to the mind and heart of man will never want voca- 
tion because he is not the leader of the intellectual life of 
society. - Horatio STEBBINS. 
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The Things that will not Die. 


And I am glad that neither golden sky, 
Nor violet lights that linger on the hill, 
Nor ocean’s wistful blue shall satisfy ; 
But they shall fill 
With wild unrest and endless longing still 
The soul whose hope beyond them all must lie. 


And I rejoice that love shall never seem 
So perfect as it ever was to be, 
But endlessly that inner haunting dream 
Each heart shall see 
Hinted in every dawn’s fresh purity, 
Hopelessly shadowed in each sunset’s gleam. 


And though warm mouths will kiss and hands will cling, 
And thought by silent thought be understood, 
I do rejoice that the next hour will bring 
That far-off mood 
That drives one, like a lonely child, to God, 
Who only sees and measures everything. 
—E. R. Sill. 


Echoes from The Hague. 


BY HON. S. J. BARROWS, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE FIFTY-FIFTH CON- 
GRESS AT THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY PEACE CONGRESS, 


When I reached The Hague, in the latter part of June, the 
Peace Congress was in the middle of its work. Externally, 
the only sign of its existence was the flags of all nations in 
the central square and the crowded state of the hotels. The 
breezes of discussion hardly ruffled the sluggish waters of 
the canal. You would.scarcely have suspected that one of the 
most important assemblies in the diplomatic history of the 
world had been convened in that city. The way the Confer- 
ence settled down to business was a good evidence that it 
meant business, and that it would have some practical out- 
come. ‘The result has justified the expectation. 

The Hague Conference was not a sudden flash of light in 
the sky, not a new and strange phenomenon: it was a very 
distinct evolution, the outcome of efforts for arbitration that 
had been making for many years. The road was blazed in 
that direction when Dr. Channing and Noah Webster founded 
in Boston the first Peace Society formed in the world. Flick- 
ering flames kindled from that torch have slowly burned in 
Europe for many years, like altar lamps, in remote byway 
shrines, reared to the goddess of Peace. A more powerful 
object-lesson was furnished by the wonderful development of 
our own country, free from the burden of a standing army, and 
through the instrumentality of arbitration — whose history 
has just been written by Dr. Moore, in six portly volumes — 
almost entirely free from foreign wars. 

A powerful influence was the formation, some ten years 
ago, of the Interparliamentary Conference for Arbitration. 
It was made up of members of the different parliaments of 
the world. It enlisted the support of some of the men who 
were most influential in shaping the policy of the nations 
they represented. In 1896 it held at Budapesth its Seventh 
Conference. As the Russian government has no parliamen- 
tary body, it was not represented. The Russian consul-gen- 
eral, however, at the capital of Hungary, M. Basili, took a 
deep interest in its proceedings, and made a report concern- 
ing it to his government. The report was, of course, pigeon- 
holed. A year later Count Muravieff came into power, and 
M. Basili was given an important place in the ministry. 
When the question of increasing the Russian army came up, 
fhe report was brought out from its pigeon-hole and submitted 
to the emperor. This, and other converging influences, sug- 
gested the famous rescript which summoned The Hague 
Conference. 

Thus that Conference had a very interesting prelude, but 
it is to have a still more important and far-sounding postlude. 
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The echoes of the Conference are hardly less important than 
its original utterances. It is only by reverberations of public 
sentiment from all parts of the civilized world that the su- 
preme word of the Conference, thus noised abroad, is to be- 
come a part of the law and practice of nations. I have 
already been in the position to hear the most important 
responses which have been made to The Hague. 

The Hague Conference had scarcely closed its session 
when an echo came from Christiania which will be heard all 
over Europe. The very organization, the Interparliamentary 
Conference, which had most to do in bringing about the 
Conference at The Hague, was the first to ratify its proceed- 
ings. The Interparliamentary Conference held at Chris- 
tiania its ninth meeting. Nearly three hundred members, 
representing some eighteen different national parliaments, 
were present. With Hon. Richard Barthold of Missouri 
I had the honor of representing the Fifty-fifth Congress of 
the United States in this body. The intimate relation which 
the Christiania Conference held to that at The Hague is 
seen in the fact that six members of the Interparliamentary 
Conference were deputed by their governments to serve at 
the Conference at The Hague. Their work in helping to 
frame rules for the establishment of an international court 
for arbitration was not new; for in 1895 at Brussels under 
the presidency of M. Descamps of Belgium, and in 1894 under 
the presidency of M. Rahusen of Holland, both of them 
members of the recent Hague Conference, the Interparlia- 
mentary Union had committed itself to an international court 
of arbitration, and had blocked out rules and regulations 
for its constitution, Thus the Christiania Conference, meet- 
ing on the first of August, had the great satisfaction of see- 
ing not only that some of its most prominent members had 
been summoned to The Hague, but that the Conference had 
adopted essentially the same principle, more thoroughly 
elaborated in detail, of an international court of arbitration. 

While the Christiania Conference was deliberating, the full 
text of the convention at The Hague came to hand. The 
Conference lost no time in ratifying the action at The Hague. 
The official and personal intelligence we had directly re- 
ceived concerning the action of that memorable Conference 
awakened not only trust and confidence, but even kindled 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Stead was not a member of either Conference, but 
was an interested spectator at both. He came to Christiania 
from The Hague, bringing to us the greetings of our fellow- 
members whose duties in Holland kept them from going to 
Norway. Not having been a member of Parliament, Mr. 
Stead could not address the Conference. He did, however, 
in a letter present the greetings of our confréres, in which 
he said: “The great charter of the general peace has been 
signed. And that which twelve months ago, as M. Des- 
camps said, seemed to be beyond the hopes of all the peace 
societies, has now been accepted by all the powers in the 
world. Itis as if a miracle had been wrought before our 
eyes, but we are too dull to realize its significance. There 
may be some even in this Interparliamentary Conference 
who imagine that The Hague Conference has failed. I tell 
you with all earnestness that, in the opinion of your members 
who took part in the work, it was believed to be a success so 
brilliant that the triumph crowns the closing century with 
glory. The Interparliamentary Conference, which is the 
father of the Conference of The Hague, did not inscribe on 
its programme the question of armaments. Your mandate was 
limited to one question, and one only,— the question of arbi- 
tration. And here you have been obeyed both in letter and 
in spirit. The Rdglement Pacifique of The Hague Conference 
is the first great International Law of Peace. It is more: it 
lays the foundation not only of Peace based upon Justice, it 
is the first direct definite step toward the Federation of Man- 
kind.” 

If Mr. Stead may seem too optimistic, I may say that I 
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found but a single man in the Conference at Christiania who 
was pessimistic or even sceptical concerning the value of the 
work at The Hague. Only those who have seen the whole 
question in perspective, who know the long agitation which 
was necessary before an interparliamentary conference could 
be organized on the subject of peace, and before a great 
diplomatic conference like that of The Hague could grow 
from its loins, can appreciate what was really done at The 
Hague. The discussion of ten weeks is a culmination of 
years of agitation. The result of that agitation can be stated 
in a paragraph. First, The Hague Conference amended the 
Geneva Red Cross rules, and extended them to maritime 
warfare; second, the laws of war have been revised and re- 
shaped ; and, third, a scheme of international arbitration has 
been revised, with rules for mediation, commissions of inquiry, 
-and a plan for a permanent court. 

That is all, but that is immense. To work for the reduc- 
tion of armaments is wise and desirable; but to work for a 
scheme of diplomacy, mediation, and arbitration which will 
render war rare and exceptional, and eventually unnecessary, 
is vastly better. 

The Christiania Conference, while it furnished an historic 
prelude to The Hague, echoed back again its achievements. 
It sent its congratulations to the emperor of Russia. It 
passed resolutions indorsing its work, and urging the differ- 
ent parliamentary groups which form the Interparliamentary 
Union to do everything possible to urge their governments 
to accept its general conclusions. But the Christiania Con- 
ference recognized that the work at The Hague was the be- 
ginning, not the end. In its own propositions and declara- 
tion of principles it has gone further than The Hague. While 
the diplomatic Conference set aside the question of the ex- 
emption of private property at sea in case of war, as not com- 
ing within the scope of its inquiry, the Interparliamentary 
Conference, on the other hand, promptly adopted without 
opposition a resolution which I offered in favor of such 
exemption. 

The two Conferences well complement each other. That 
at The Hague was diplomatic, that at Christiania parlia- 
mentary. The diplomatic Conference has formulated rules 
and laws. 
Conference to see that they are ratified. The Christiania 
Conference has expressed the hope that the diplomatic Con- 
ference at The Hague will be followed by others for the 
gradual development of a code of international law. Its own 
council is also charged with the duty of preparing and sub- 
mitting at future meetings the plan or draft of such an inter- 
national code. 

I cannot close my reference to the Conference at Chris- 
tiania without recognizing the munificent hospitality of the 
Norwegian government and its people. 

Another important echo to The Hague Conference I can 
only briefly mention. Last week I crossed the ocean with 
a dozen members of the International Law Association, 
on their way to attend its meeting at Buffalo. It is rather 
curious that, though the society was started by Americans 
some twenty-five years ago, it should now be holding, while 
I am writing, its first meeting in the United States. The 
International Law Conference was first called the Associa- 
tion for the Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations. 
It was the outcome of a society which existed in the United 
States for the development of an international code, and 
David Dudley Field was ‘the principal promoter. Rev. Dr. 
Henry Miles, who was the secretary of the American Peace 
Society, went to Europe to awaken interest in this subject. 
He was one of the founders of the Institute for International 
Law, which is an organization made up of experts. With 
Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., Dr. Miles also founded a more 
general and popular society. Both of them were organized 
in Brussels, I think, about 1873. Dr. Miles was for a time 
secretary, and for a long time the American secretary of the 
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It will be part of the work of the Parliamentary . 
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association. At its last conference; which was held at 
Brussels in 1895, the name of the association was. changed 
to “International Law Association.” The society has given 
its attention mainly to private international law. It is only 
lately that it has taken up public international law, including 
the question of international arbitration. A committee 
appointed by the society has reported a plan for an) inter- 
national court of:arbitration. This plan will be submitted 
to the conference, and filed simply.as a contribution to the 
discussion of this question and as furnishing material for 
future deliberation. The association will not offer it as a 
substitute for The Hague Convention. ‘The association will 
echo in some hearty way The Hague Convention. In talks 
with Sir William Kennedy, the president of the association, 
and judge of the high court of England, Mr. Joseph G. 
Alexander, the honorary secretary of the association, Dr. 
Evans Darby, the secretary of the London Peace Society, a 
member of the executive council of this association, who has 
written a valuable book giving the whole history of inter- 
national arbitration, my confidence in the value of the work 
at The Hague has been still more strengthened. The Inter- 
national Law Association at Buffalo, like the Interparliament- 
ary Union at Christiania, will utter its God-speed. 


The Study of Current Events. 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


Within the last decade women’s clubs and classes have 
given attention to a subject wholly new in the curriculum of 
culture, so far as definite, organized study is concerned. 
Thousands of women are awaking to an interest in public 
questions, and with or without guidance are making the 
laudable though sometimes pathetic or ludicrous attempt to 
“keep up with the times, and to know what is going on in 
the world.” 

When the average woman attempts this study without 
guidance or method or definite aim, beyond memorizing 
newspaper items, the most that can be said is that it is pos- 
sibly better than doing nothing. 

The writer knows of a club that asks every member to re- 
port a current event as she gives her name at roll-call. Nat- 
urally, each woman wants to give something fresh, and not 
duplicate her neighbor’s “event.” Accordingly, she hunts for 
little facts that may escape the others. What is the result? 
Mrs. A. says that there are thus and so many thousands of 
persons playing golf in this country; Mrs. B. mentions Cham- 
berlain’s last word about the Transvaal; Mrs. C. says Mr. 
Atkinson has encouraged the insurgents and is called a 
traitor; Mrs. D. says that Paderewski is married; Mrs. E. 
says the Duchess of Marlborough has two hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of lace; Mrs. F. says Hanna has triumphed in 
Ohio; Mrs H. says disarmament will not be accepted at The 
Hague Conference; and Mrs. I. says the town has reduced 
the teachers’ salaries. So it goeson. There is a word from 
Finland and Portugal and Hong Kong, and: some new de- 
tails about Dreyfus. After seventy-five of these items, more 
or less distorted from the truth, have been reported, each one 
remembers her own, and possibly a dozen more. The more 

_ picturesque and personal ones will stick the longest in the 
memory. ‘The statements about Paderewski and the Duchess 
will be easier to recall the next day than what was said by 
Chamberlain. The impression about Mr. Atkinson will be 
that he is a modern Benedict Arnold, and about The Hague 
Conference that it must be a failure. 

At the end of the week most of the dozen facts will be 
distorted in the memory or forgotten, unless they are dis- 
cussed or read again. All that can be said of this whole 
misguided proceeding is that it may possibly lead to some- 


thing better. 
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Other clubs, which have not regular classes for current - 
events, sometimes precede their meetings with a five-minite 
paper, in which the head-lines of all the most important events 
of the world, with often many that are not important, are 
strung together without comment. In current events classes, 
weekly reports are often required from every country in the 
civilized world. If nothing important has happened in some 
country, no matter: an event must be forthcoming. We heard 
of one lady who gave as her only report for Greece that the 
Greeks rode bicycles. With a wise leader, who is allowed to 
use discretion and is not expected to be a walking encyclo- 
pedia of newspaper items, a current events class may become 
a boon to busy housekeepers, who can hardly find time to 
read even head-lines. But real leaders of thought are few; 
and few are the classes that would be contented with wise 
methods, so wide-spread is the demand for items instead of 
ideas. 

If any good is to be gained, the class member must first 
come to see that many kinds of knowledge are useless to her, 
and that she should be ashamed .to waste time on them. 
Certain facts may be useful to some one, though not to her, 
or, if seen in their relations, may be useful to her; but by 
themselves they are meaningless, and give her the conceit of 
knowledge, but no wisdom. “Every good reader must be. 
a selecter,” says Emerson. The power of selecting the good, 
the vital, the helpful thing from the infinite mass of things, 
good, bad, and useless, is the great work of education. As 
well try to sample all the contents of a grocery-store at every 
meal and expect to escape dyspepsia as to expect to nourish 
the mind with tastes of seventy-five undigested mental scraps 
in one morning. 

The silly ambition to “ know everything that is going on,” 
to “keep up” with literary gossip or political gossip and 
rumor, must give way to an earnest desire to know well what 
one most needs to know for mental growth and for service 
in the family and community. This will not imply a narrow 


_ Yeading. It may include Browning and it may include the 


Poliwe Gazette. It may mean studying much that is painful, 
like the statistics of lynching and convict labor, or much that 
seems remote, like the Chinese partition or taxation in New 
Zealand. Nothing will be gathered merely because it is a 
fact, or even a fact heralded in poster head-lines. Discrim- 
ination between the essential and non-essential, the significant 
and superficial, is given to those only who have a sound phi- 
losophy of life and of government. What matters it to study 
the Dingley tariff or the Populist platform, if one has no 
sound basis of belief on property, taxation, or democracy? 
Let the woman who would know how to collect facts study 
the principles which alone make facts significant. For in- 
stance, let her accompany her reading of events with the 
careful study of such a little book as John Fiske’s ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Political Ideas” or his great essay on “ The Roman Idea 
and the English Idea.” If she has but fifteen minutes a day 
for study, let ten of them be devoted to the book which treats 
of political principles, which will gradually illumine the five- 
minute reading of facts. 

Facts are meaningless except as they are related to topics 
and illustrate principles. No thought did Emerson so con- 
stantly emphasize as that nothing is known except as it is 
seen in relations. The date is significant only because of 
what came before and after; the deed, only because such a 
one did it under such and such circumstances. It is a fact 
that a man sailed across the Atlantic. Was it James Smith 
in 1899? Then it has no interest for us. Was it Columbus in 
1492? Then it has profound significance. The connection, 
the correlation, is everything, the bare fact nothing. Where- 
fore it follows that in the current events class few facts can 
be profitably considered, for it takes time to consider. Out 
of the seventy-five facts that a poor method would admit, let 
us select not more than four or five. What shall be the 
principle of selection? Those subjects that bear directly or 
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indirectly on our responsibility ; with others, we, like Senti- 
mental Tommy, have “no concern.” For class work even 
these must be limited to those subjects in which the class as 
a whole has some responsibility in shaping public opinion. 
Facts which are helpful only for special individual needs 
would better be left to private study. 

Of the subjects mentioned as probably coming up in the 

class that asks every member for an item, those relating to 
Atkinson, Hanna, The Hague Conference, and the teachers’ 
salaries, certainly come under the head of subjects about which 
women have responsibility to learn the truth and to help shape 
public opinion. One hour is not too much in which to con- 
sider the principles involved in the four facts stated. A 
proper understanding of The Hague Conference alone would 
perhaps be of more value than a comprehension of any or 
-all of the other matters, and might well occupy the hour. 
A current events class is of no value, if it does not develop 
debate and a presentation of different sides of a question 
either on the part of the members or the leader. One of the 
poorest methods of conducting a class is to require reports 
from different countries. Some knowledge of foreign affairs 
is essential to a comprehension of our own, but only that 
which has significance should be selected. It is better to 
spend a half-hour explaining the sewage-farms of Berlin, or 
municipal ownership in. Glasgow, or the persecution of 
Italian republicans, than to listen to irrelevant items from 
every country on the planet. To be sure, every item may be 
of use, but only as illustration, not as subject. The trained 
mind that has definite categories and principles is the only 
one that can utilize isolated or trivial facts. Every fact is 
grist to her hopper, if it be not a mere duplicate of others in 
her possession. Even the fact of the duchess owning two 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of lace is significant, if she 
is engaged in the study of unearned increment and expen- 
diture that absorbs the long labor of many for the occa- 
sional gratification of the very few. If she is interested in 
physical development, statistics about golf players may be 
of importance; but it is needless to say that the trained 
mind will waste no time on the current events class that 
would admit such items. 

Under wise leadership many classes are being led to an 
intelligent study of public questions. When this is the case, 
when topics rather than facts are discussed, when cause 
and effect are reasoned out and a helpful, understanding of 
a few things is preferred to a superficial glance at many, then 
the new study, now in its infancy, may become a powerful 
factor in the education of American womanhood. When 
this leads to an adequate sense of responsibility, it may play 
a large part in the regeneration of American civic life. 


Does Nature mock us? 


BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


Either the Power behind her has written messages in Nature 
for us to read there, or else Nature is a most subtle and 
cruel mocker. If the sunshine and the flowers, the moun- 
tains and the sea, mean nothing; if the “light of setting 
suns” reveals nothing; if universal laws and universal life 
signify nothing,— then the child, the poet, the philospher, are 
alike dupes. If God is not what Nature, at her best, seems 
to reveal him, then, though without knowing it, Nature is 
bitterly deluding us. 

Can Nature smile and smile, and God be a villain? Is it 
possible that, when the glory of a summer day thrills us 
through and through,— body, mind, spirit,— Nature is simply 
petting us a moment before she destroys us, making us think 
that we see in her some reflection of eternal love and eternal 
beauty, and then dashing us lifeless upon the rock of eternal 
negation ? 
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Let the sceptic believe this, if he will,— no, do not let him 


believe it, if you can help it; for the bitterness of death is in 
it,— but let the Christian dare resent it. If some men can 
look upon Nature as upon the face of a statue, beneath which 
flows no warm blood and thinks no brain and beats no heart, 
you and I cannot, without doing violence to our deepest 
instincts and holiest convictions. 

Rather Jet us follow our faiths than our doubts. Believing 
with the poet is better than questioning with the sceptic. 
The glimpses that Nature gives us of glory, truth, and love, 
are not flashes from the thunder-cloud of mindless darkness, 
but gleams from the light of Eternal Day. 

Unless there is a God revealed in the works of Nature, 
there is little incentive to seek them out or pleasure to be 
found in them. Scientists would doubtless go on as they 
have been doing, probing, prying, testing, trying, searching 
into the secrets of Nature with unwearied diligence, were it 
well established that there is no God, or that he is inscrut- 
able; but to most of us the quest would seem robbed of its 
chief interest and purpose. Prof. Romanes, himself a scien- 
tist of the highest reputation, confessed that with his accept- 
ance of scepticism “ the universe lost its soul of loveliness.” 

But always there have been scientists, like Roger Bacon, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Copernicus, Pascal, Herschel, Faraday, 
Agassiz, Hitchcock, Gray, men of the deepest faith, whose 
inspiration came largely from the fact that they believed the 
laws and phenomena of Nature to be the works of the Lord. 
And to-day, happily, we may say, I think, with confidence 
that after its brief deflection toward scepticism and agnosti- 


cism the tendency of science is toward the recognition of a. 


beneficent intelligence in Nature. 

A professor of natural science in one of our New England 
colleges is fond of using this illustration. A bit of whitewash 
that had flaked from an ancient wall revealed to an observer 
a dash of coloring behind it. More of the whitewash was 
removed, and more coloring appeared. When it was entirely 
removed, there stood revealed a beautiful painting that had 
long lain concealed behind this deceptive covering. So is it 
with Nature. At first blank and meaningless, at last she 
presents to the student a harmonious and glowing picture, 
wrought by the hand of God. 


Spiritual Life. 


Do not live in the cloudland of some transcendental 
heaven: do your best to bring the glory of a real heaven 
down, and ray it out upon your fellows in this work-day 
world.— Punshon. 

ae 


We must be childlike enough. to trust our Father... as 
well with his refusals as with his gifts, his silence as his 
speech. What need to scrutinize or understand his ways? 
It suffices that they are his, and we are sure that all is well; 
that love is there, and the fruits of love not far away.— 2.7. 
Russell, : ; 

a 
To stand with a smile upon your face against a stake from 


which you cannot get away,— that, no doubt, is heroic. But 
the true glory is not resignation to the inevitable. To stand 


unchained, with perfect liberty to go away, held only by the ~ 


higher chains of duty, and let the fire creep up to the heart,— 
this is heroism.— 7. W. Robertson. 


od 


If there be nothing celestial without us, it is only because 
all is earthly within. 


is because the holy light is faded on the soul. If our Father 


seems distant, it is because we have taken our portion of — 
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If no divine colors are upon our lot, it 


- 
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goods and travelled into a far country to set up for ourselves, 
that we may foolishly evjoy rather than reverently serve.— 
James Martineau. 


Che Pulpit. 


. The Preacher’s Office. 


BY WILLIAM EVERETT, LL.D. 


Not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of God deceitfully, 
but by manifestation of the truth commending ourselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God.— 2 Cor. iv. 2. 

The minister of religion stands before his people who have 
called him to be their preacher and pastor as the ambassa- 
dor of the Most High: it is his business to guide and help 
his own in their intercourse with their heavenly Father, to 
declare unto them the word of God, to raise their thoughts 
to ‘him who is invisible. When they have need of counsel 
for encouragement or warning in their affairs with their fellow- 
men, they have abundance of other advisers, gifted with 
knowledge, inspiration, and sympathy ; but when, after draw- 
ing every other private and public treasury, they find that 
they need something which the world cannot give, the minis- 
ter of religion stands at the entrance of God’s house, he ac- 
companies them to God’s altar, and assists them to make 
that offering of the heart on which shall descend the blessing 
of the Spirit. 

So much is held true of every minister of every religion in 
every nation and every age,— that by his help men seek ac- 
cess to the Deity. But the nature of this access— the way 
by which man comes to God, and God to man, the road 
whereon the minister is looked to as the guide,—here is 
where nations and religions differ, this is what has torn 
churches and families asunder, and brought on earth in the 
name of God a sword instead of the peace of God that pass- 
eth understanding; nor is there anything in which our age 
and. our Church may feel it has- really come nearer to God 
than other ages and other churches than in our conception 
of the office of the minister in bringing us near to him. 

In the ancient time the way to heaven was crossed by 
many a toll-bar, which the priest alone might throw wide. 
The house of God was fenced with wall upon wall, gate 
upon gate, veil upon veil. Not one of these could be passed 
by the most virtuous, the most ardent, the most contrite wor- 
shipper, except by leave of the minister; and there were re- 
cesses and sanctuaries of religion, moral as well as physical, 
sanctuaries of the thought as well as of the temple, into 
which the worshipper never entered at all. He must be con- 
tent to see the priest go into the secret chamber, and take 
his word for it, when he came out, that he had performed the 
unknown rites which, so he declared, were alone fitting to 
propitiate the almighty ruler, who lived shrouded in dark- 
ness, penetrable, if penetrable at all, to the priestly eye alone. 

Nor was it the case with these religions, as it has been 
with some equally mysterious ones in later days, that any de- 
vout and enthusiastic votary might join the priestly order, 
enter within the veil, and dispense the mysteries to the crowd 
without. These were known, as the like are in India now, 
only to a sacred caste, kings, or nobles, separated and con- 
secrated families. When the people arose in the illustrious 
cities of old against their ancestral rulers, their monarchs 
or their oligarchs, the insurrections were quite as much for 
their rights as worshippers as for their rights as citizens. 
These revolts often ended in submission to civil tyranny 
much closer and more galling than any constitutional rule 
they had known before; and it was thought a low price to 
pay for religious freedom, for freedom of access to the gods, 
by ceremonies wrenched from the exclusive grasp of an he- 
reditary priesthood, and laid open to all men, When all men 
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might learn the way to pray, they cared little for the way to 
govern. 

I will dwell no farther on these antiquarian schemes than 
to recall to you one beautiful story, which unites in a 
strange way the superstitions of more than two thousand 
years ago with the emotions of our own day. In one of the 
great battles which made a step in the subjugation of the 
world by Rome, there had come to her twin commanders in 
the hours of night the self-same vision that that one of the 
two contending armies should win the day whose leader 
should fall inthe battle; and hence they united in a solemn 
vow that whichever of them felt his squadrons weakening 
under the enemies’ onset should devote his life for his coun- 
try. The battle had not long been joined, when the consul 
Decius, already the idol of his nation for countless trium- 
phant displays of military craft and courage, felt that his time 
was come to charge on his steed into the hostile ranks, and 
fall in the very instant of victory which the onward rush of 
his inspired troops was sure to bring. One would think that, 
when he once felt the glow of patriotic sacrifice dwelling in 
his breast, the work was done. But no! Such an act of de- 
votion must be done by rule, or the gods would not accept it. 
He was a plebeian: the secrets of sacrifice were not within 
the keeping of such as he,— the inferior families. He must 
turn to the patrician high priest; and, when he had dictated 
the proper form of words, then, and not till then, might the 
most unselfish as well as the bravest of the Romans dare to 
go and meet the powers of heaven and win triumph by 
sacrifice ! 

Friends, this is a tale of nearly twenty-three centuries 
ago; but are such things wholly ended? Are there not 
among us now sincere, pious, ardent worshippers, who do not 
dare to pray to their God in his house, except as the priest 
prescribes the form, repeats the words, and turns his key in 
the gate of heaven ? 

Now in all this mysterious, exclusive, occult worship, I do 
not doubt there was plenty of sincerity, plenty of heart-felt 
and single-minded ardor, among priests and people. I have 
no doubt that millions of prayers, aspirations, hopes, cries 
torn from the very depths of struggling souls, were heard and 
answered by the God and Father of all, who sees not as man 
sees, who looks not on the outward appearance, but on the 
heart. And I have no doubt that hundreds and thousands 
of the ministers of these varied religions, false and supersti- 
tious as they seem to us, distributed what they believed was 
the bread and water of life to their votaries in all honesty 
and humility as servants of the Most High God. And yet, 
walking in darkness as they did, enclosing the ark of their 
covenants behind the veil, dispensing to ignorant worship- 
pers just so much of the gifts of the spirit as they saw fit, 
the temptation must have been infinite — it must be infinite 
now in the like cases — to handle the word of God deceitfully. 
They were not responsible to their flock to give them the 
truth, and commend themselves to every man’s conscience. 
No man should say them nay if they asserted that this or 
that or the other cruel or foul or feeble statement was the 
very word of God. No man should inquire which costly 
sacrifice or offering was really commanded from the sacred 
mount or devised by themselves to enrich their own coffers. 
With the ministers of religion, as with every man that ever 
lived, power to control his fellow-men, without responsibility 
to those fellow-men, tempts often to force and oftener to 
fraud. The Romans did not dare to say a new month had 
begun till the high priest declared he had seen the tender 
crescent in the western sky; and the result was that, when 
the great dictator in one of the most brilliant ages of the 
world took the calender in hand, the péople had so walked 
in darkness, and the priests had handled the word of God 
written on the front of his heavenly throne so deceitfully, 
that he could not get nature and law to agree without first 
making a year of four hundred and forty-five days. 
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I have dwelt at some little length on such a ministry and 
its temptations, to emphasize, if I can, the contrast to the min- 
isters of our own faith, who, as the verse before my text so 
emphatically says, have renounced the hidden things of dis- 
honesty. The mystery of God’s nature, the secrets of his 
being, are still veiled no doubt from the eye of reason. 
Clouds and darkness are round about him, though that 
cloud is sometimes shot through with light blazing from 
his central radiance. But, whether hidden or revealed, it is 
no longer given to a few men, to a select and exclusive priest- 
hood, to penetrate the veil, and tell the vast crowd of their 
benighted brethren just so much or just so little as their 
tradition or craft or subtlety sees fit. All men are alike 
kings and priests before God. All men are equally privi- 
leged to draw as near the heavenly mount as the weakness 
of our common nature permits. All men are equally encour- 
aged to bend their knees in filial reverence, and raise their 
eyes in filial love. The faithful minister of religion, indeed, 
stands there, waiting, pleading with his brothers to lay their 
hand in his, and tread under his guidance the same path he 
has already trodden to the feet of the great white throne. 
But he does it as one of themselves, a man even as they are ; 
and the message he has to impart he is to deliver not only with 
the spirit, but with the understanding. He is to declare the 
whole counsel of God to them, not to keep it locked up in 
his breast, and dole out portions to them. He is not only 
responsible to God, but he is responsible to them, his people, 
all children of the same father,— every one members of a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a peculiar people. He 
is responsible to the truth, which he may not handle deceit- 
fully; and he must commend himself, not to their fears, 
their doubts, their passions, their superstitions, but to their 
conscience. And this he must do in the sight of God. But 
not so did the ancient priests, shut up with a God that be- 
longed to them and their caste, and not to his blind worship- 
pers. The minister of to-day must teach in the sight of the 
God and Father of all, who is above all and through all and 
in us all. 

“ By manifestation of the truth.” What a word that same 
“truth” is! How freely, how recklessly, is it banded about 
-by those that proclaim their devotion to it in all its forms, 
especially when they talk of religious or spiritual truth! The 
whole air is now ringing with the shouts of conflicting cham- 
pions of thought, some confident they have attained the 
truth, others equally sure that it can never be attained. We 
hear that truth is enshrined in the golden caskets of tradi- 
tion; and then criticism shouts to drag it forth from among 
the masses of old-world rubbish. Now we are told that the 
soul of man sees truth by its inward powers, now that 
nothing in the world but experience can give it. One 
thinker has it that God has indeed imparted a steadily grow- 
ing mass of truth to men. Anon another would have us be 
sure we cannot reach it, and yet persevere in a constant 
search. One bids the faithful minister of religion seek in 
books, in study, in his own patient thought, the truth he is 
to manifest to his people. Another says no! he must go out 
among those people and the world, and copy his sermon 
from what he reads in their faces and in their hearts. And it 
seems to us that, if any one of all these contending cries say 
true, all the rest of them must be falsehood; and we feel like 
repeating, in sad earnest, Pilate’s jesting word, “What is 
truth?” : 

Must, then, the minister of religion despair? Just as he 
has taken up the glorious burden of manifesting the truth, 
shall he lay it down under the doubt of where to find it, the 
toil of the search, the uncertainty of the attainment? Shall 
he long for the days and the lands when the priest was not 
concerned at all to dispense the truth, but only to dole out 
portions of the traditional secrets that were supposed to un- 
lock the way to God? No, indeed! Let him remember 
the glorious verse which opens the chapter from which my 
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text comes, “ Having, therefore, this ministry, as we have re- 
ceived mercy, we faint not.” By God’s favor, by man’s cour- 
age, the truth is to be found and to be made manifest. The 
truth of the Sun of Righteousness is as the light of the sun 
in heaven. Now it shines on us so directly that our eyes 
cannot bear its splendor ; now it is tempered with gentle mists 
or clouds; now, when it seems to be withdrawn from us, it is 
still there in chastened lustre, reflected from the moon or the 
other wandering fires; always the same light, without which 
we pine and perish, without which every living being would 
hasten to premature decay. But in the night time, when the 
sun has gone to gladden other nations, how do we supply the 
light and heat of his beams? Far beneath the surface of the 
earth there is stored up, in her close packed strata, the sun’s 
radience condensed in the leaves and stalks of prehistoric 
verdure, so that when we turn yonder button, to flood this 
house with light, we are only setting free the ancient splendors 
which radiated upon earth through the mists of a hundred 
thousand years ago. Even so has God’s truth radiated from 
the Sun of Righteousness ever since man trod the earth. It 
may shine with its own dazzling brilliancy through the cloud- 
less air of devotion and meekness; it may be refracted and 
dimmed by the mists and storms of doubt and passion; it may 
be reflected in gentle lustre from the holy lives of those who 
have walked with God; it may be extracted from the pages 
of the wise and good of days long gone by, buried under the 
crust of our conceited day, that tramples stores of light and 
heat of which it is scarcely worthy. But it is shining; it may 
be seen, it may be gathered, it may be supplied by the faithful, 
earnest, untiring minister, eager to catch the first rays of 
dawn and the last at dusk, the first break in the clouds, to 
mine into the strata of history,— and still more eager to man- 
ifest the truth he has gained,— not locking up the light of truth 
in the little cell of his own lantern, or his own study, but 
throwing open every window and door of his heart, that the 
hearts of his people, who are hanging on his lips and gazing 
into his eyes, may leap responsive to its glories. Yes! Let 
the truth we gain be manifested, let it be spread wide 
abroad, though mighty armies and august governments 


tremble as its blaze pierces into their hidden recesses. Let 
_ truth be proclaimed, and the truth shall make us free! 
“‘ Commending himself to every man’s conscience.” Here 


is the distinction of the message which the minister of this 
day must deliver from that which was intrusted to the an- 
cient priest. And here, too, is that criterion of truth, so far 
as it relates to the spiritual world, which philosophers of all 
sects have so long sought in vain. ‘Every conscience of 
man.” Consciences of individual men have differed, their 
conceptions of right and wrong have differed, as ages have 
succeeded to ages, nations to nations, and religions to re- 
ligions; but conscience has always been there, “our advo- 
cate or our accuser,” in Burke’s sublime phrase, thrusting 
before each dull or unwilling heart some conception of right 
and wrong, which it can withstand only on the penalty of 
remorse that never dies. In the armory of truth there is 
some shaft for every man’s conscience; and that minister of 
religion who succeeds in making the chords of each man’s 
conscienee vibrate, whether the notes he draws from it are 
tender or dull or keen, may know that then at least, if at no 
other time, he has preached the truth. 

To every man’s conscience must the minister appeal when . 
he manifests the truth.. Not to their inclinations, not to 
their prejudices, not to their passions, scarcely even to their 
affections or to their reason, but to their consciences, 
to that hidden power which Washington had already in his 
boyhood learned to call ‘that little spark of divine fire.” 
The greatest orator that the world ever heard, when vainly 
trying to save his country from ruin in her own despite, 
announced in the first of his public orations that whereas 
other speakers had addressed the assembly in words that 
gave the citizens pleasure, he told them what he believed to 
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be their duty; and the call to duty of Demosthenes still 
tingles in the ear of all who read him, when it is an effort to 
study his smooth-tongued contemporaries. Even so in this 
very city of Buffalo did our own matchless Webster tell your 
fathers what he believed to be his and their duty, though he 
knew it would alienate the hearts of many who had followed 
him for twenty years; and slowly those who have doubted 
his wisdom and questioned his motives are beginning to 
think that he believed, and therefore did he speak. 

O my friends, you are installing to-day a servant of 
God who comes to manifest to you this truth, as his best 
efforts have attained it. Listen to his words; and, if they 
commend him to your consciences, believe it is indeed the 
truth that he speaks. Do not seek to find in him the popu- 
lar preacher, the man who tickles your ears and fills this hall 
with the seekers after the last sensation; do not ask him to 
inflame your passions, to confirm your prejudices, to foster 
your conceit, but listen to him, when his words touch your 
consciences, and thrill your hearts, and you feel that God 
has given to his servant something of his own unerring vis- 
ion into your very souls. For be assured, if his words ever 
make the chords of your consciences to vibrate, it is because 
the note first started in his own. 

“Tn the sight of God.” When the priest of old withdrew 
himself from the eyes of the people, and passed within the 
veil into the secret sanctuary, he believed, or at least he made 
the worshippers believe, that he stood alone there in the 
presence of God, so overwhelming as well as so inspiring, 
but that, when he came forth from this inmost shrine, he 
left the divinity behind him, and spoke to his uninspired 
brethren with no consciousness that God’s eye was on him. 
In those ages even, the wisest knew better: they knew that 
that eye never can be escaped, though we take the wings of 
the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
though we say the darkness shall cover us, even the night 
shall be light about us. And so our religion says now: so 
God’s minister stands to-day. When he manifests the truth, 
he manifests it to all his brothers’ consciences as men. 
But he does so in the sight of God. The whole world is his 
temple, every house is his sanctuary. He knows whether the 
truth be told or not, though every man’s conscience were 
dumb to the appeal. If the minister handles his word deceit- 
fully, God’s eye has pierced the deceit, though the whole 
congregation applaud the popular preacher. If he has ad- 
ministered to them a portion of his truth, God surely shall 
reward him openly, though all men should revile him and 
persecute him, and say all manner of evil against him. 

Truth, conscience, God. Such are the guiding principles 
by which the greatest preacher that ever lived marks out the 
course of the minister of religion. How arduous, how tre- 
mendous,— nay, how overwhelming! How the trembling 
soul of God’s servant longs to take refuge in some form of 
words, some gorgeous ritual, some complicated creed, some 
elaborate organization; anything of human devising, any- 
thing that shows the ingenuity, the compromise, the artifice 
of man; something he might have made himself, something 
he might easily hope to improve! And, instead of all these 
devices, he is thrown back on the eternal truth, the unrelent- 

ing conscience, the living God; and by these, and none but 
these, must he, an erring man, win the hearts and comfort 
the sorrows and dispel the doubts and foster the purposes of 
his fellow-men and women,— his own people, who have come 
to him hungry for the bread of life, which their faith and 
hope and love believe he can give them. Well might he 
say, if he were to do it all himself, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for 
these things?” 

He will not, he shall not be alone! He will not have to 
do this work all himself. He will be taught, sustained, ac- 
companied by Him who is himself the way, the truth, and the 
life ; the way to God, the truth which we manifest, the life for 
which every man’s conscience hungers and thirsts. He can 
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do all things through Christ which strengtheneth him. Be- 
cause he is not merely the minister of religion, but the min- 
ister of the religion of Jesus, he can fearlessly cast away the 
works of darkness and put upon him the armor of light, lead- 
ing his brethren in the eternal warfare of right against wrong. 

Friends, our Unitarian Church claims to be free and lib- 
eral. It claims to have shaken off the hidden things of dis- - 
honesty, and to manifest the truth. It chafes and resents 
any suggestion of being controlled or hampered by super- 
stitions and legends which do not commend themselves to 
every man’s conscience. It cares little for historic names. 
But there is one name we cannot, we dare not, reject. If, be- 
cause we are Unitarian and liberal, we cease to be Christian, 
we are throwing away not only the closest tie to the church 
of the past, but the mightiest help in the service of the pres- 
ent, the liveliest hope for the perfection to come. 

Friends, you install to-day a Christian man, a follower, a 
servant of Jesus. To that name, with all it means, let me 
point you. Cast aside, if you will, everything that seems 
legendary or superstitious, being sure that you cast aside 
nothing which commends itself to your conscience, merely 
because that ever-shifting thing called criticism tells you it 
cannot commend itself to your reason. I ask you, I entreat 
you, keep in your thoughts and hearts that which those hearts 
cannot help loving and cherishing. And by this I do not mean 
those things that all the world, even those who patronizingly 
rank Jesus only as one in a long: line of many prophets, are 
forced to allow. It is not his unerring knowledge of man, 
his matchless insight into the Divine, his spotless life, his 
precious example, his fiery denunciation of sin, his tender 
sympathy for the sinner. It is not merely his martyr’s death 
or his hero’s crown. Cherishing and clinging to all these,— 
cherishing, too, what no self-complacent critic shall prevail 
on me to reject, his mastery over every form of physical and 
moral suffering and evil, even unto death and the grave; be- 
lieving, as I do, that death could not hold his spirit nor earth 
retain his spirit,— it is something else of his that makes me 
cling to him as the way, the truth, and the life. That some- 
thing is himself, his person, his nature,— that exalted, unique 
being, who is to me more than parents or brethren, more than 
teacher or example, my living, real, present friend, in whom 
I live, through whom I come to God. 

Friends, the world has seen a long line of glorious proph- 
ets. They have gone on from age to age manifesting the 
truth, and commending themselves to men’s consciences in the 
sight of God. For their precepts and their examples, their 
lives and their deaths, we are grateful. Whether their teach- 
ings are recorded in books as among the great of earth, or 
whether they have made their kindred better by that modest 
and unseen influence which a record would only stain, we 
are grateful. We bow the knee in gratitude to our Father 
that he has given them for our help. But, however much we 
owe to them, of all of them we must say, “ They were, they 
have been, they are not now.” Whatever faith or reason 
tells us of their existence in other and higher spheres of ser- 
vice or of glory, to us they are not: we may read of them, 
we may love to recall them, but to us they are gone. But 
he, he our Lord and Master, Jesus the Anointed, zs. We 
cannot think of him as gone in the way those others are 
gone. Superstition has looked for his second coming. It 
has come, he is with us: he is with every soul of man that 


- turns in trembling love and tender awe to that Father of 


whom he first taught us as no other teacher ever did. From 
the story of his gospel, from the experience of his saints, 
from our own inmost lives, our dear Lord comes forth in his 
own person, beyond, above, beneath, behind all criticism 
and all doubt, shining at the portal of that way which he 
has opened behind the veil, our living friend and brother, 
manifesting the truth which is himself, commending himself 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of his Father and our 
Father, of his God and our God, 
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The Model Hero of Fiction. 


About 1835 there was created, in a book 
called ‘‘Children of the Abbey,’’ by one 
Maria Regina Roche, a character known as 
Lord Mortimer. The influence of this lord 
on the youth of the nineteenth century cannot 
be overestimated. The young women, in the 
perfectly lovely language of the day, adored 
him. The young men conducted themselves 
accordingly. They practised, with devotion, 
a lackadaisical, dare-devil air. They learned 
to catch a fainting form, and administer sal- 
volatile with neatness and despatch. Sere- 
nades and midnight soliloquies became a cus- 
tomary part of their amorial equipment. 
Tears coursed down their cheeks on occasion. 

Then, behold! when they had become past- 
masters in Lord Mortimerizing, there arose, 
in an obscure corner of England, among the 
moors. of Haworth, a quiet little school- 
teacher who refused to recognize the reigning 
lord. She seized her infinitesimal pen, and 
with a stroke here and a touch there created 
aman. Edward Rochester—Edward Fairfax 
Rochester—strode across the stage of English 
fiction. Lord Mortimer dwindled into a 
dust-heap. Rochester, the Implacable, ruled. 
Maidens knelt to place their pretty necks be- 
neath his iron heel. He breathed smoke and 
flame, and twisted iron pokers for amuse- 
ment. He was as ugly as sin, as strong as 
Hercules, and as fascinating as the devil. 
As a model, he had difficulties. Not all men 
were fitted by nature to play the part, and 
few could hope for a timely conflagration to 
complete the disfigurement. The young men 
of the day did their best, however, each ac- 
cording to his several ability. They trained 
themselves on the field and in the gymna- 
sium. They submitted their countenances to 
the amenities of football, and learned to 
swear with a blank d n, according to 
pattern. 

Alas, these labored precautions! There 
comes a youth,—Van Bibber by name,—who 
overturns the whole system by one careless, 
elegant wave of his left hand. He orders 
omelets and valets with an ease born of 
habit. He is Lord Chumley, without his 
garret, and Saint Augustine, without his halo. 
Groups of admiring maidens cluster about 
him, a foil for his charms, tin-foil or gold, 
as the case may be; but he passes unscathed 
through them all. He is best man for every 
man of his acquaintance and knight-errant 
for every maiden. He never marries, be- 
- cause that would be the end of him. He was 
born to shine alone, like some dim star so 
near and yet so far. 

The young men of the present day have re- 
garded him, be it known, somewhat askance. 
They have declared that, in his own elegant 
language, Van Bibber is something of a cad, 
and that a Bowery tough is not laid low by 
mere superior skill,—not even’when joined 
to a superior air. 

They have perceived, moreover, that the 
Galahadan youth has a close competitor 
among the married men of the day, in a 
gentleman called Aldous Raeburn. If they 
should fail, of themselves, to be impressed 
by the charm of this English gentleman, they 
will not be left long in doubt as to its power. 
The young woman of the day, arrayed in ir- 
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reproachable shirt-waist, with white cuffs and 
collars the same pattern as the young man’s 
own, and furnished by his own haberdasher, 
looks at him with blue star eyes across the 
evening light, and declarés that she finds 
Aldous Raeburn, the hero of ‘‘Marcella,’’ 
‘perfectly lovely. ’’ 

The case is not to be solved by a simple 
change of front. The young man could, 
doubtless, after a trial or two, model himself 
on the irreproachable Aldous. He could go 
slumming in the young woman’s train, and 
raise prize poultry. He might even, by in- 
genuity, achieve a peerdom, possible only to 
Providence and the queen. But what surety 
has he that, just as he has achieved the im- 
possible, —has become the priggest of prigs 
and ruined his vocabulary, —the young woman 
will not calmly face about, and announce, 
“For a man, give me Theodore Roosevelt !’’ 
Even if it should not enter her pretty head to 
do it, there is bound to be somewhere a 
woman, with a head pretty or otherwise, and 
a pen, waiting to write him down a hero, 
and thus to revolutionize once more the art 
of fiction.—/ennette Barbour Perry, in the 
Book Buyer. 


Public Libraries in Massachusetts. 


The free public library movement in the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, where the 
idea found its birth, now stands very near com- 
pletion, so far as its universal extension is con- 
cerned. There are now only seven towns in- 
the State that are without free library privileges, 
and these comprise less than one-half of 1 per 
cent. of the population. A remarkable work 
toward this end has been accomplished by the 
Massachusetts Free Public Library Commis- 
sion. Since one important object for which 
the commission was established is so well-nigh 
finished, that board has found the approaching 
close of the century an appropriate time to take 
note of the progress made. It has therefore 
issued its ninth report in the shape of a hand- 
some volume, which must be ranked among the 
niost notable of recent contributions to educa- 
tional literature, the work being devoted to.a 
sketch of all the free public libraries in the 
State, with accurate and authoritative state- 
ments of their history and circumstances and 
illustrations of the principal library buildings. 

The story that this work tells is a wonderful 
record of civilized advancement, educational 
progress, public spirit, and private beneficence. 
The movement set on foot in Massachusetts 
has spread over the world, carrying with it 
everywhere untold potencies of enlightenment. 
The public library is the capstone of the educa- 
tional fabric of a community. It is the univer- 
sal school-house where all are free to attend 
through life, where each finds the knowledge 
that makes of learning a pleasure. And the 
knowledge that thus is freely sought is the 
knowledge that truly teaches. 

- So far as the name goes, there have been 
“ public libraries ” in Massachusetts almost from 
the founding of the colony. There was one in 
Boston, founded by a legacy of books and 
money from a merchant tailor, reputedly. an 
eccentric person, Capt. Robert Keayne; and as 
early as 1658, when the new market-house was 
built, a room was assigned to it in the structure. 
But it was not until the nineteenth century had 
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almost half run its course, in the year 1848, that 
Boston was legally empowered to establish and 
maintain a public library. Various gifts of 
books and money at once began to come in 
for the purpose, but the library was not for- 
mally established until 1852. The ancient col- 
lection had long since disappeared, presumably 
consumed in the market-house fire of 1847. 
The present collection, which now amounts to 
over 700,000 voluwes, had for its nucleus a gift 
of about 50 volumes from the city of Paris in 
1843, through the efforts of an enthusiastic 
Frenchman named Vattemare, who proposed to 
build up libraries through the world by a system 
of international exchanges. 

With the Boston library, now the most thor- 
oughly organized and the foremost free public 
library in the world, the great modern move- 
ment had its beginning. Special enactment had 
enabled Boston to found its library, but a gen- 
eral law soon gave to all cities and towns in 
Massachusetts the same privilege. It was 
rapidly taken advantage of. In 1890, when the 
Free Public Library Commission was estab- 
lished, there were 248 municipalities out of the 
341 in the commonwealth that enjoyed such 
privileges. 

The 103 towns which were without public 
libraries had only 131,102 inhabitants by the 
census of that year,— less than 6 per cent. of 
the total population of the State. They were 
nearly all sparsely peopled and poor, and one of 
the main objects in establishing the Library 
Commission was for the benefit of these com- 


munities; for any town that accepted the pro-- 


visions of the act was to be straightway supplied 
by the commission with $100 worth of books 
to aid in beginning a free public library. In 
consequence 96 towns have taken advantage 
of this law in the past nine years, and it would 
not be surprising if the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century saw a public library in every town. 

The utility of the public libraries in Massa- 
chusetts is materially enhanced by the work of 
various voluntary agencies. The Woman’s Ed- 


ucational Association of Boston, for instance, - 


maintains 25 travelling libraries with a total of 
718 volumes. Their circulation amounted to 
1,903 volumes in 1898. Twenty-five towns 1e- 
ceived the benefit of these libraries during the 
year. Wide-spread enjoyment and edification 
resulted from the circulation of special collec- 
tions of works about Venice and Florence, sup- 
plemented by collections of photographs and 
also collections of views of London, of portraits 
of authors, of photographs of works of Italian 
art, and pictures of birds and animals. Other 
collections to be circulated represent a trip 
across the continent, views of Hawaii, Japan, 
the Cuban War, etc. Three members of the 
association have visited various of the smaller 
public libraries, and reported upon their condi- 
tion with valuable results. A member of the 
library commission has made similar visits; and 
the commission remarks that a visitation upon 
a more extended scale would serye, in a way, a 
somewhat difficult purpose,—that of keeping 
the very small libraries in touch with the spirit 
and methods of library work in the larger 
centres. 

Many of these public libraries are based upon 
the old social libraries that testified to the love 
of reading in cultivated communities long before 
democratic principles were applied along the 
lines that made the free access to literature a 
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universal privilege. Not a few of these social 
libraries were founded in the eighteenth century, 
when the growth of wealth and leisure carried 
the thoughts and tastes of many beyond the sor- 
did grooves of toilsome existence. Shares were 
commonly sold at a low figure, and for the pur- 
chase of new books small assessments were an- 
nually made. A curious regulation of the social 
library in Ashburnham exacted a penalty of a 
penny for every shilling in the value of a volume 
for each drop of candle-grease falling upon it 
while in a borrower’s possession,— an illuminat- 
ing bit of local history. 

In nearly every Massachusetts town it has be- 
come an unwritten law to refund the annual dog- 
tax and devote it to the support of the public 
library. The growth of a library is largely pro- 
vided for from this source. So the more bark, 
the more book.—From the Review of Reviews. 


Goldsmith’s Ploughman. 


Mary A. Morehouse, in her article entitled 
**Some Modern Shams and Shammers,’’ in 
the last number of the Christian Register 
says :— 

**Who has not known some good husband, 
who, like Goldsmith’s ploughman, homeward 
wearily plods his way each night?’’ 

Surely, this remotely illustrates the treach- 
erous nature of human memory; for the 
ploughman referred to is the intellectual 
property of Gray and -the world, 


“*The ploughman homeward plods his weary 
way’? 
being line third of stanza first of Gray’s 
** Elegy. ’’ 
All of which reminds me of a writer in 


the Harvard Advocate, who _ observed, 
***Seems, madam!—nay, it is,’ as Dr. 
Johnson used to say.’’ Doubtless Dr. 


Johnson may have said something like that; 
but William Shakespeare, or whoever wrote 
**Hamlet,’’ deserves the credit of the obser- 
vation. nt abe 

This practice of taking away good quota- 
tions from one author, and generously giving 
them to another, is somewhat suggestive of 
Dean Swift’s habit of coining proverbs to 
suit the occasion, and then attributing them 
to his aged aunt. 

While it is highly probable that many 
‘*sood things’’ appear to better advantage, 
when masquerading under the authority of 
certain great names, no matter who wrote the 
words originally, still, on the whole, it is 
best to give credit to whom it is due. 

FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


Nutsery Rhymes. 


A short time ago the Christian Register 
printed a request for American variants of 
the ‘‘Mother Goose Rhymes and Jingles.’’ 
This request has had a somewhat unexpected 
and unlooked-for result. Instead of find- 
ing any body of evidence that the old 
favorites have become corrupt, almost the 
contrary appears to be the case; for their 
purity seems to have been generally preserved 
in quite a remarkable manner. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the ‘‘ Mother Goose’’ 
beoks have been for so many years made so 
cheaply that scarcely there can be found a 
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home, however lowly, where there are chil- 
dren without a copy of the received text of 
the famous classic. 

The direct simplicity, the dramatic imagi- 
nation, the vivid fancy, and the free and 
spontaneous humor of the ‘‘Mother Goose 
Rhymes and Jingles’’ will probably never be 
excelled by ‘any body of modern verse, and 
will, doubtless, while our language lasts, re- 
main ‘‘the light literature of the infant 
scholar. ’’ 

But, since the collection was first printed 
by Newbery, about the middle of the last 
century, many new verses, rhymes, and 
jingles have succeeded in getting a foothold 
in the nursery, from which it would be as 
hard to dislodge them as to oust Mother 
Goose herself,—such as, for example, some 
of the inimitable nonsense rhymes by Edward 
Lear, Longfellow’s ‘‘There was a Little 
Girl,’’ some of the verses of Eugene Field, 
Tennyson, Stevenson, not to mention many 
others. The kindergarten movement, too, 
has set many-persons actively to work in writ- 
ing nursery rhymes and jingles, play-games, 
etc., many of them, of course, worthless and 
doomed to perish as the sparks fly upward. 
But some of them, possessing in the main 
the characteristics of the ‘‘Mother Goose 
Rhymes,’’ will doubtless be perpetuated 
along with them. All this is reflected in the 
letters which I have received during the past 
two or three months from correspondents all 
over the country, and it is evident that the 
approved literature of the nursery has enor- 
mously increased during recent years. In 
making a collection of these modern classics 
of the nursery, it is impossible for one person 
to find out all of those which have taken a 
permanent place in the life of the little ones; 
and I should like to make another appeal to 
your readers, to ask them this time to send 
me the nursery rhymes and jingles which are 
familiar and popular in the nursery, but are 
not to be found in the Mother Goose collec- 
tions. CHARLES WELSH. 


Russian Censorship. 


The Russian censors have been again dis- 
tinguishing themselves, this time in Finland. 
Hardly a day passes that some unfortunate 
Finnish newspaper does not receive a warn- 
ing or a threat of punishment. One Helsing- 
fors agricultural journal the other day pub- 
lished an article entitled ‘‘The History of 
the Potato,’’ which was considered as a re- 
flection on Russian methods of producing 
this excellent tuber. The result was a warn- 
ing to the editor to confine himself to Fin- 
nish and foreign potatoes. The new Russian 
gendarmes now swarming all over Finland 
are displaying great energy in detecting dis- 
loyalty in the press, in newly-published 
books, and in the utterances of Lutheran 
ministers in the pulpit. The other day a 
Finnish manufacturer of coarse linen adver- 
tised that his wares were much better than 
the corresponding goods produced by Russian 
traders. The editor of the paper in which 
the advertisement appeared was threatened 
with a fine if he again permitted such an- 
nouncements to appear in his columns, and 
the linen-maker was informed that his license 
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to trade would be withdrawn if he ‘‘mixed 
himself up in politics.’? The cathedral 
clergy in Helsingfors were lately informed by 
the colonel of gendarmes that some of their 
body had been in the habit of alluding in 
their sermons to the present political situa- 
tion. The colonel asked that an inquiry 


should be set on foot with the object of as- 


certaining who the guilty persons were. The 
Cathedral Chapter met to consider the ques- 
tion, and wrote a concise letter to the colonel 
in which they stated that, so far as they 
knew, the accusation was without foundation, 
and that a Russian gendarme was hardly the 
most competent person to criticise the sermon 
of a Lutheran Finnish preacher. On every 
Sunday since two gendarmes have been sta- 
tioned in the cathedral to take notes of the 
sermon. —Christian World. 


Literature. 


George Borrow.* 


George Borrow has been a romantic, half- 
mysterious character in the minds of readers 
of The Bible in Spain and Lavengro; and it 
is only natural to expect to find in his biog- 
raphy that picturesque quality which some- 
times transforms a very ordinary man into a 
hero. Borrow was certainly no ordinary man; 
and his biographer has wholly disdained to 
take advantage of either the romantic or the 
mysterious elements in his history, and suc- 
ceeds in presenting him in the clear, cold 
light of actual fact. It has been a tremen- 
dous task to study out the successive incidents 
of Borrow’s life, and to show these in the 
true relation with the autobiographical por- 
tions of his books, which might have been 
appropriately called Wahrheit und Dichtung, 
and in which the Dichtung was not always the 
more curious or interesting part. The biog- 
rapher has carried himself with utter hon- 
esty and simplicity of purpose through the 
winding paths that have led to the truth, and 
he has done this with a loyalty to the man 
himself and a faith in the value of his work 
that have been justified by the result. It 
might well have been discouraging to devote 
years to such detective work as studying out 
the incidents in the life of one who tried 
systematically to conceal ordinary or dis- 
agreeable events under a veil of romantic and 
unnecessary mystery, who seems never to 
have told the truth regarding so simple a 
matter as his own age, and who was undeni- 
ably egotistic, wilful, and vexatiously self- 
assertive. Yet Mr. Knapp tells the whole 
story frankly, extenuating nothing, and say- 
ing only, ‘‘In the end, when all the data lie 
before you, you will come to know the 


* Lirz AND CORRESPONDENCE oF GrorRGE Borrow. By 
William I, Knapp. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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man.’’ And his own personal testimony, 


given in the preface, is that ‘‘the enthusiasm 
for linguistic and gypsy studies with which 
he inspired my youth has never suffered any 
decline these fifty years, or allowed my love 
for his memory to grow dim.’’ It was one 
of the little ironies of life that Mr. Knapp 
should have delayed the publication of his 
book for many years, intent on gathering 
every scrap of Borrovian manuscript or infor- 
mation, and that almost coincident with its 
general introduction to the public should 
occur the find of Borrow’s correspondence 
with the Bible Society, whose agent he was, 
and under whose auspices his effort to intro- 
duce the Bible to Spanish readers was made. 
Since Mr. Knapp was authoritatively in- 
formed that no such letters were in existence, 
he could hardly have been expected to storm 
the office of the society and insist on search- 
ing the files for himself. 

George Borrow was born in 1803. He had 
comparatively little education, although he 
attended for a time the famous Edinburgh 
High School, and later the Norwich Gram- 
mar School, where he was a classmate of Dr. 
James Martineau. Dr. Knapp tells the story 
of one of his escapades, after which the mas- 
ter ‘‘horsed’? him on Martineau’s back, and 
flogged him before the whole school with 
such brutality that ‘‘the truant had to keep 
his bed for a fortnight, and would carry the 
marks for the remainder of his days.’? Now 
Borrow, as Dr. Knapp confesses, never forgot 
nor forgave any wrong or insult, whether real 
or imaginary; and, always associating Marti- 
neau with this occurrence, he would neither 
see nor mention him afterward. Many years 
later Frances Power Cobbe wrote in her Azfo- 
biography, ‘‘When I asked Mr. Borrow once 
to come and meet some friends at our house, 
he accepted our invitation as usual; but, on 
finding that Dr. Martineau was to be of the 
party, he hastily withdrew his acceptance on 
a transparent excuse, nor did he ever after 
attend our little assemblies without first as- 
certaining that Dr. Martineau would not be 
present. ’’ 

Borrow grew up into a hearty, self-reliant 
youth, fond of wild company (two of his 
companions were hanged) and impatient of 
all restraint. Later his chief interest came 
to be the study of languages; and he doubt- 
less earned MHarriet Martineau’s — epithet, 
‘*that polyglot gentleman.’’ For seven years 
he had a hard fight for life in London, as 
literary workers have had both before and 
since; and these years cover the period which 
he characteristically refused to mention after- 
ward, allowing his friends to believe that 
they were spent in foreign travel and Oriental 
adventures, unsuited for detailed description. 
At last he found his right place as agent of 
the Bible Society, which needed a man versed 
in Eastern languages to superintend transla- 
tions, and later to act as colporteur. 

The biography will hardly be found inter- 
esting reading by those whose sympathy has 
not been already secured by the wonderful 
fascination and popular success of Zhe Bible 
in Spain, —a book that has held the attention 
of the reading world since 1842, and a new 
edition of which was eagerly welcomed only 
two or three years ago. So much space has 
been necessarily given_to the elucidation of 
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matters comparatively unimportant 
general reader, who starts with neither predi- 
lections nor prejudices, that many of the 
chapters drag, and one longs to hear more 
about Borrow himself, and to read a straight- 
forward tale of this vigorous personality. 
The biography is so bound up with the story 
of Borrow’s books that a knowledge of them 
is almost essential to its complete enjoyment. 
It must result, however, in making many 
men Borrovians to whom his works have 
hitherto been practically unknown. 


ALASKA: Irs HISTORY AND RESOURCES, 
GoLp Fretps, RoUTES, AND SCENERY. By 
Minor Bruce. Second Edition. Revised 
and enlarged, with illustrations. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—This comprehensive title is 
made good by the pages following, which 
constitute an entirely readable and commend- 
able book. It tells briefly and clearly most 
of the things one wants to know about that 
desolate land, containing an unknown wealth 
of precious metals upon which the eyes of 
the whole world have been recently turned. 
There are chapters concerning its history, 
its topography, its people, and its industries. 
All this, and more, is intelligently treated 
before we come to the subject of gold, which, 
for most people no doubt, is the subject of 
supreme importance. The average reader 
will be, perhaps, somewhat surprised to learn 
how comfortably it is possible to live in 
places along the coast, and what extensive 
proportions the fisheries have assumed. The 
gold-fields are shown on several excellent 
maps, and there is a full account both of the 
original discoveries and of the rapid growth 
of the mining interest. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the various routes for entering the 
country is given; and the directions are quite 
minute with reference to the Dyea trail by 
the Chilkoot Pass, which appears to be the 
most travelled path. There is much excel- 
lent advice to intending prospectors, with 
long tables of the furnishings they most re- 
quire; and the book concludes with a fairly 
copious index, which adds much value. The 
pictures, also, are good and interesting of 
their kind. The work lacks something of 
that picturesque style which makes Mr. De 
Windt’s book so readable; but, on the other 
hand, this contains much valuable knowledge 
which no hasty trip through the country 
would yield. Mr. Bruce writes after ten 
years of personal acquaintance with Alaska. 
In 1892, acting as agent for the government, 
he established a reindeer station at Port 
Clarence. This employment and his news- 
paper service have taken him to nearly every 
part of the vast domain, so far as it has yet 
been traversed and explored. His book is 
most valuable to all who contemplate a visit 
to the country, whether for sight-seeing or 
for purposes of gain; and the general reader 
will find it as instructive and interesting as 
anything yet written. 


Lapy Lovisa Sruart. Selections from 
her Manuscripts, Edited by Hon. James 
Home. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
Lady Louisa Stuart, youngest daughter of 
John, third Earl of Bute, and prime minister 
of England at the beginning of the reign of 
King George IJI., was nearly ninety-four 
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years old when she died; and she died nearly — 
fifty years ago. She was the grand-daughter 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, whose talent 
for writing she inherited. It was a talent, 
however, which she indulged only in secret, 
keeping her literary work even from the 
knowledge of her own sisters, considering 
that it would involve a loss of caste for a 
titled woman to appear in common print. 
She was the intimate friend of Sir Walter 
Scott, and one of the few to whom he in- 
trusted the secret of the Waverly Novels 
from the beginning. Some of her correspond- 
ence with him was included in Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, and that is not reprinted here; 
but there are several interesting new letters 
given from the originals at Abbotsford. The 
major part of the book, however, is taken up 
with her account of John, Duke of Argyll, 
and his family, a piquant and lively account 
of the doings, eccentricities, and characteris- 
tic sayings of personages in whom one has 
interest almost solely as they are reflected 
through Lady Louisa’s observant eyes and 
ready humor. One discovers in himself 
quite a taste for gossip, as he reads of the 
quarrels between the Princess Amelia and 
Lady Mary Coke, or Lady Betty’s ‘‘wilful 
delusions,’’ or Lady Caroline’s sacrifice of 
sentiment. The picture of, Lady Louisa, 
taken from the oil sketch made by Hayter 
when she was ninety-four years old, is a 
genuine addition to the book. One cannot 
but be interested in this eager face, bending 
absorbed over a book, apparently oblivious to 
all surroundings, and indicating that her ad- 
vanced age had but slightly impaired her 
power of enjoyment. A selection from her 
letters is promised for early publication; and 
they will undoubtedly be interesting, if these 
to Sir Walter Scott are fair examples. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE EARLIER PROPHETS, 
Sanders and Kent. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
—It is encouraging that there has been a 
sufficient popular demand for the results of 
critical Biblical study to call for a second 
edition of this capital little book. The 
chronological arrangement and analysis, with 
brief sketches of connecting. history, are more 
useful than the paraphrases which occasion- 
ally remind one unpleasantly of Harwood’s 
famous translation of the New Testament. 
What difficulty in ‘‘ Prepare to meet thy God, 
O Israel!’’ is removed by this paraphrase 
‘*Prepare to meet the awful and inevitable 
judgment which Jehovah, the all-powerful 
Creator and just Ruler of the universe, is 
soon to execute upon you-’’ But, in spite of 
a tendency to make herdsmen talk like pro- 
fessors, the paraphrases often illuminate an 
obscure passage and make plain an un- 
familiar metaphor. ; 


THE BALLAD OF READING GAOL. By C. 
33: New York: Benjamin R. Tucker.— 
There is, we believe, no doubt that this grim 
and ghastly poem was written by Oscar 
Wilde, ‘‘C. 33’’ having been the number by 
which he was known during his recent impris- 
onment. It is very pitiful that a man 
should have the intellectual ability to write 
such a poem as this and be morally degraded. 
It is a very powerful poem, —a fact which will 
not surprise any one who is well acquainted 
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with Mr. Wilde’s previous things in prose 
and verse. The subject is a man who has 
“sot to swing’’ for murdering a woman 
whom he loved; but the central theme is 


wound about with every dreadful circum- 


stance of prison life and penal death. It 
may be doubted whether we have ever had be- 
fore such a picture of these things from the 
prisoner’s point of view, and this one will 
suffice. ; 


Miscellaneous. 


Funk & Wagnalls have recently published 
an abridgment of their Standard Dictionary, 
which is called 7he Standard Intermediate- 
school Dictionary and is especially designed 
for use in public schools below the academic 
grade. The aim has been to provide a dic- 
tionary of moderate size and cost, which 
shall give all the English words and phrases 
in common use, and also represent the latest 
advances in lexicography. This contains 
more than thirty-eight thousand words and 
phrases, with more than eight hundred picto- 
rial illustrations. Its convenient, form and 
size give it a special value for ordinary fam- 
ily use. 


Aucassin and Nicolette, the twelfth-century 
romance, that seems to typify the flowering 
of troubadour literature, has taken its place 
as one of the love classics which defy the 
changing of fashions and manners, secure in 
its youthful grace and charm, even in prosaic 
and scientific ages. Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert are the publishers of a pretty edition, 
which gives the romance as translated from 
the modern French of Alexandre Bida, by A. 
Rodney Macdonough. The preface, by Ed- 
mund Stedman, includes, also, his version of 
Aucassin’s ‘‘love-inspired recklessness,’’ by 
which the lover declares his preference of a 
share in the final chances of a knightly com- 
pany to the joys described as incident toa 
monkish heaven :— 


*¢ *There are the barefoot monks and friars, 
With gowns well tattered by the briars, 
The saints who lift their eyes and whine: 
I like them not, —a starveling set! 

Who’d care with folks like these to dine? 
The other road ’twere just as well 

That you and I should take, ma belle,’ 
Said Aucassin to Nicolette.’’ 


Gaston Paris wrote the preface to the French 
translation, noting the good fortune by which 
the manuscript has been preserved for readers 
of to-day. Otherwise, its existence could 
not have been conjectured; for no old text 
mentions it, and no other production of old 
French poetry could give any idea of it. 
“When we think,’’ he says, ‘Show many 
risks have threatened that volume with de- 
struction since the close of the thirteenth 
century, at which date the minstrel’s recital 
passed from an oral to a written form, we 
perceive the happy chance that enables us 
still to enjoy the sweet songs and fair sayings 
‘of the ‘old captive.’ ’’ 


Literary Notes. 
To the Vouth’s Companion of September 
14 Justin McCarthy will contribute his recol- 
lections of Bryant and Emerson. 


A new volume of Southern stories by Harry 
Stillwell Edwards, author of the popular 7wo 
Runaways, is announced for early publica- 
tion by the Century Company. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis has written a 
new volume of short stories, —the first he has 
published for more than three years, —which 
will shortly be issued by the Scribners, under 
the title of Zhe Lion and the Unicorn, 
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A new and cheaper edition of Zhe Letters 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, edited, with 
biographical additions, by Frederic G. 
Kenyon, will be published during the month, 
in one volume, by the Macmillan Company. 


Mr. Charles W. Chesnutt, whose Conjure 
Woman was one of the brightest of the spring 
books, has gathered several of his stories into 
a book, to be published this autumn. The 
title story is Zhe Wife of his Youth, which 
was recognized as a story of uncommon 
power and quality when it appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly some months ago. 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Tarbell’s Lessons in Language and Grammar. 

. rom Houghton, Miftin & Co., Boston. 
Poetic and Dramatic Works of Lord Tennyson. $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

Jess: Bits of Wayside Gospel. By Rey. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. $1.50. 
Fron Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Life of Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest. By John Allen 
Wyeth, M.D. $4.00. 
A Mountain Europa. By John Fox, Jr. $1.25. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


A Dream Song.’ For the piano. By W. Berwald. 
The Lass of Norwich-town, With violin obligato. 
For high voice. By Frederic Field Bullard. i 
A Stein Song. For baritone or tenor. By Frederic Field 
Bullard, 
Premier Valse. By Charles Fonteyn 
Manney. 
Zitella Polka, For the piano. By Emil Otto. 
Three Little Pieces for the Piano. By Carl C. Muller. 
On the Hobby Horse. 
Our Birdie. 
The Chase. : : 
Olympia March. For the piano. By Emil Mollenhauer. 
Among the Roses. Valse de Salon, Forthe piano. By 
S. Mazurette. 


Under the Still White Stars. With violin obligato. Song. 
For medium voice. By Hel i 


elen Hopekirk, 
Drifting. Waltz Song. For medium voice. 
Jewett Morandi. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Song. 


For the piano. 


By Jennie 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


- Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 


lution,’ etc, 
PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - = - Boston. 


The Humboldt Library of Science 


is the only publication of its kind —the only one 
containing popular scientific works at low prices. 
It contains only works of acknowledged. excellence 
by authors of the first rank in the world of science. 
In this series are well represented the writin 
of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYNDALL, 
PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought in our 
time. Catalogues free. Send 15 cents for a sample 
volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 
64 Fifth Avenue, é , . New York, 


YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1900 


Samp] 
yy Elmira N,V, 


1037 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO/’S 


New Books 


LETTERS AND RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF JOHN MURRAY 
FORBES 
Edited by his daughter, SARAH F. HuGues. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $5.00. 

Several features combine to render this work 
one of uncommon interest. Mr. Forbes was 
a man of remarkable force and quality of char- 
acter, a leader among business men, a prince 
among public benefactors, a citizen of the finest 
public spirit, an efficient supporter of the best 
in society and the nation. His personal rela- 
tions included nearly all the leading Americans 
of his time; and his autobiography, supple- 
mented by many letters and by the admirable 
editorial skill of his daughter, makes a work of 
remarkable importance and interest. 


SQUARE PEGS 
A Novel. By Mrs, A. D. T. WHITNEY, author 
of “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

The attempt to put square pegs in round holes 
has suggested the title to Mrs. Whitney’s. new 
story. This is told in Mrs. Whitney’s well- 
known style, and abounds in those wide-reaching 
suggestions, humorous touches, and flashes of 
inspiration which make her stories so charming 
and helpful to a large circle of readers. 


THE BOYS OF SCROOBY 


By RutH HALL, author of “In the Brave Days 
of Old.” With a frontispiece illustration. 
12mo, $1.50. 

In the early years of the seventeenth century 
three boys of Scrooby—Hugh, Jack, and Stephen 
—become separated, and take part in notable ~ 
events. Hugh is kidnapped, and assists in a 
shipwreck; Jack is an attendant of Queen Eliz- 
abeth, and later comes to Fort Orange, where 
Albany now is; and Stephen is one of the Pil- 
grims. There are variety and incident in abun- 
dance, and Miss Hall tells a capital story. 


NANNIE’S_ HAPPY 
CHILDHOOD 


By CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD, author of “High- 
lights” and “The Unseen King.” With a 
pictorial cover and other illustrations. Square 
T2m0o, $1.00. 

A delightful story of and for children, show- 
ing what thoughts and fancies people their 
minds, what visions and dreams make like a 
fairyland to them. The sayings and doings of 
Nannie and her companions make a very attrac- 
tive story, of the same charming class with 
“Little Jane and Me” and “A Little Girl of 
Long Ago.” 


TWO TRAGEDIES OF 
SENECA 


Rendered into English Verse, with an Intro- 
duction, by ELLA IsanEL Harris. 12mo, 
75 cents. 

This book belongs in the series of translations 
of Classics begun by Prof. George H. Palmer’s 
noble version of the Antigone of Sophocles, and 
continued by Mr. Paul E. More’s fine transla- 
tion of the Prometheus Bound of Aéschylus. 
It is worthy of this honor because of the high 
character of the original, the evident scholarship 
of the translator, and her thorough comprehen- 
sion of Seneca, and the effective form of the 
translation. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & co, BOSTON. 
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Grandmother’s Maxim. 


I never could tell what my grandmother meant, — 
Though she has the wisest of brains. 

“T have noticed,” she said, ‘‘in the course of my life, 
‘That lazy folks take the most pains.’’ 


I hated to mend that short rip in the skirt 
Of my dress, where the pocket-hole strains; 
And grandmother saw it, and laughed as she said, 
“Ves, lazy folks take the most pains.” 


And that same little rip, when I went out to ride, 
Was caught in my bicycle chain. 

Oh! then I remembered what grandmother said, 
“That lazy folks take the most pains.”’ 


For instead of an inch I must sew up a yard, 
And it’s just as her maxim explains. 

I shall always believe what my grandmother said, 
“That lazy folks take the most pains.’’ 


— Eleanor IW, F. Bates, 


For the Christian Register. 


The Flannel Remnant. 


BY ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


‘“‘Wive yards? ‘There’re only five and a 
half in the piece. It’s a remnant. Have 
the whole thing for thirty cents: regular price 
twelve cents a yard.’’ 

Willie looked at the clerk almost incredu- 
lously. 

‘‘Thirty from sixty,’’ he thought, —Aunt 
Ruth had given him sixty cents that morning 
with which to buy the cotton flanne],— 
‘‘leaves thirty; and twenty-five’s all I lack to 
have enough to buy the skates. ’’ 

‘*Will you take it?’’ The clerk was a 
trifle impatient, as two customers had already 
taken stools before his counter. 

“‘T think so.’’ And Willie watched the 
quarter and dime shoot across the store to the 
cashier’s desk, while the purchase was sent 
to the wrapping table. 

‘“‘Vour change. Thank youl’’ The clerk 
turned away, and Willie slowly dropped the 
nickel into his pocket. 

Just across the street from Kelso & 
Rand’s, tastefully arranged in the show win- 
dow of S. E. King & Co., was the finest as- 
sortment of skates that Willie had ever seen. 

‘Course it can’t be wrong! Aunt Ruth 
wanted the flannel, and she’s got it; and it’s 
just as good, too, as though I paid all she 
gave me for it,—and she’ll never know!”’ 

By this time Willie was opposite the 
show-window. 

‘‘My! Isn’t that a jim-dandy pair, 
though! Just the ones I want!’’ And 
Willie’s eyes fairly danced, as he beheld a 
pair of bright nickel ‘‘Acmes’’ lying on a 
strip of black plush. 

‘‘J_T don’t know’s I’ve got enough for 
them. They must cost a pile.’’ 

‘¢You mean the Roger Acme?’’ asked the 
attendant, as Willie, having waited his turn, 
pointed to the coveted skates. 

‘*VYes: the ones in the corner.’’ 

‘*$3.75, I think, they’re listed. You may 
have them for $3.55. Excellent bargain, — 
none like it in the city!’’ 

Willie hesitated.- With the money his 
aunt had given him, he had just $3, 50. 

‘<T_J reckon I can keep it, long’s she gets 
the flannel,’’ he reflected, at the same time 
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jingling his aunt’s thirty cents in his trou- 

sers pocket. : 
“*Can’t make it any less. It’s a bargain 

at $3.55.’’ And the clerk carefully brushed 


|the skates with his soft silk handkerchief. 


‘But that other five cents,’’ thought 
Willie. Then, after a moment, ‘‘ Please lay 
them away for me: I’ll come in for them 
later.’’ 

“Very well. 
you.’’ 

“‘Tt’s five yards and a half,’’ figured 
Willie, as he reached the street; ‘‘and half a 
yard of flannel will come to just six cents. 
That will be six cents more for Aunt Ruth to 
pay me. She’ll expect to, when she finds 
out how much I’ve got,’’ 

“‘Tt’s a splendid piece of goods,’’ declared 
Aunt Ruth, after she had taken Willie’s pur- 
chase to her room. ‘‘I’m glad you got a 
half-yard extra. I had almost a mind to 
have you get it, for fear I’d be a little short. 
Thank you ever so much! Here are six 
cents.’’ 

‘*Oh, that’s all right!’’ Nevertheless, 
Willie took the penny and shining nickel. 
Hurrying to his room, he counted his money 


I’ll have them ready for 


to ‘‘make sure’’ he had enough. 
“*Tt’s—just—it.’’ But, somehow, Willie 
was losing his enthusiasm. ‘‘Suppose Aunt 


Ruth’’— He checked himself. Aunt Ruth 
mustn’t know, she cou/dn’t know, that her own 
little Willie was a thief. 

On the way back to S. E. King & Co’s., 
Willie came upon a group of boys—some of 
whom he knew—gathered about a_ poster 
tacked on the board fence of a vacant lot. 

‘*Wonder what they’ve found!’’ 

Getting nearer, he looked over 
Mason’s shoulder, and read: 


Elmer 


FIFTY DOLLARS’ REWARD. 


To any one giving information leading to 
the arrest of the boys who broke into James 
Hill’s store Friday night, November 27, the 
above sum will be paid. 

Henry B. STONE, Mayor. 


‘Say, Willie,’’? exclaimed Elmer, ‘‘I’d 
like that money mighty well; but I’m glad 
I’m not one of the boys who stole, aren’t 
you?’’ 

Willie appeared not to notice the remark. 

‘‘Why, old man, you look awfuily queer! 
Aren’t sick, are you?’’ 

‘*Course I’m not!’’ And Willie hurried 
away, with an attempt to whistle. 

‘“‘J_I'm just as bad,—if—if it wasn’t 
breaking in for it, and being advertised 
for,’’ thought Willie, as he went along. 
‘‘And Aunt Ruth’s always been so good! 
To—to steal from fer! I don’t want any 
skates, there!’’ And Willie brushed away 
more than one tear: it seemed a whole hand- 
ful. 

‘*They’re all ready,—#3.55.’’ And the 
clerk handed out the skates, neatly done up, 
almost before Willie closed the door. 

“*J_T can’t have them. I’ve not money 
enough, ’’ faltered Willie, slowly. 

‘“‘Never mind,’’ said the clerk, kindly, 
appearing not to notice Willie’s tear-stained 
face. ‘‘Perhaps, when you get enough, 
we’ll have some others just like them on 
hand.’’ 

That night, when Willie honestly confessed 
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the whole story, —poster and all,—Aunt Ruth 
said softly, ‘‘After all, I’d rather be a brave 


little boy like you, Willie, than have the 


brightest skates in the whole window.’’ 


The Nodding Chinaman. 


‘‘Rachel, it is time for you to go,’’ said 
Rachel’s mother, gently. 


The child was curled up in the wide win- 


dow-seat, absorbed in a book of fairy stories. 
When her mother spoke, she closed the book, 
and with a long sigh slipped down from the 
window. 

‘*T wish I didn’t have to go, mother,’’ she 
said soberly. 

‘‘But, since you do, run upstairs and put 
on your clean gingham. Aunt Elizabeth 
won’t like you to be late.’’ 

Rachel went upstairs, but she did not 
hurry. Her mother heard her moving about 
in her room, and presently she came slowly 
down. She had brushed her hair, and put on 
a fresh blue-and-white checked gingham, 
with a sunbonnet to match. 

**Good-by, dear,’’ her mother said, as she 
tied the bonnet-strings under the round chin, 
and then kissed the sober little face. ‘‘We 
must always do what is right, you know, 
even if we don’t really want to.’’ 

‘*Yes’m,’’ answered Rachel, gravely. 

Through the window her mother watched 
the little figure as it went slowly down the 
road. 

But, though she walked so slowly, it 
seemed to Rachel only a few minutes before 
she came to a big white house set quite a 
distance back from the road. . 

She walked silently across the big 
kitchen, and through the hall to the sitting- 
room. Aunt Elizabeth sat in the big rock- 
ing-chair by the window. She was a tiny 
old lady, with snow-white hair and very 
black eyes, that seemed to Rachel as sharp 
as needles. 

“*Vou’re late,’’ 


she said, as the child 


Libbys 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef — 
deliciously Seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

Drop postal for book, ‘‘How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.” 


Libby, MoNelll & Libby, Chicago 
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pushed open the door. ‘‘Why didn’t your 
mother send you earlier?’’ - 


**She did. I—I guess—I didn’t wall very 
fast,’’ answered Rachel, her cheeks getting 
very hot. 


‘Well, well, now you are here, take off 
your sunbonnet, and get the book and read to 
me. There it is on the table.”’ 

With a sigh the child obeyed. She knew 
what the book was. It was Fox’s ‘‘Book of 
Martyrs,’’ and Rachel hated it. She would 
not look at the dreadful pictures; but she 
stumbled on through the reading, her aunt 
frequently correcting her pronunciation. 

At last the old lady said: ‘‘There! that 
will do. I must go and see if Mary is 
cooking that fruit as it ought to be.’’ She 
rose, and, glancing about the room, added, 
“*You can look at the china in the cabinet 
there while I’m gone, but remember not to 
touch a thing.’’ 

“*Ves’m,’’ answered Rachel, softly. 

* She put the big book back on the table, 
and walked over to the cabinet. It was full 
of queer cups and plates and vases from 
China and Japan. Rachel had often seen 
these things. She did not care much about 
them. If she could only go into the parlor, 
she thought, and see the funny, nodding 
Chinaman in the big cabinet there! 

Then her eyes opened wide in delighted 
surprise; for there on the second shelf stood 
the nodding Chinaman himself, only he was 
not nodding at all. But he looked as if he 
wanted to, Rachel thought, and she knew 
just how to make him do it. She stood 
up on her tiptoes, and reached out her chubby 
forefinger, and gently touched the bald china 
head. Instantly it began to nod, the tiny 
pink china tongue began to waggle, and the 
little china hands to dangle up and down in 
the funny way she remembered so well. 

Rachel laughed delightedly. When the 
Chinaman’s head had almost stopped, she 
touched it again. She had quite forgotten 
that she had been forbidden to*touch any- 
thing in the cabinet. Slie was just reaching 
out to touch the mandarin for the third time 
when she heard her aunt’s voice in the hall. 
It startled her so that her hand slipped. The 
next moment the Chinaman lay on his back, 
his hands waving helplessly in the air; while 
his queer bald head rolled off by itself, the 


little pink tongue feebly quivering for a| 


moment before it disappeared in the open 
mouth. 

For a few moments Rachel stood staring 
with terrified eyes at the headless body of the 
queer little nodding man. Then she 
tured, snatched up her sunbonnet, and 
dashed through the front hall and out of the 
door as fast as her feet could carry her. 

But, as she ran up the road, her pace began 
to slacken. The run became a walk, and the 
walk grew slower and slower until at last she 
stopped short, and threw a hasty glance over 
her shoulder toward the big white house. 

**Oh, I can’t!’’? she moaned, her heart 
beating hard and fast. ‘‘I don’t know what 
she’ll say!’’ 

She stood still in the middle of the road, 
her frightened blue eyes shining out of her 
little white face, the sunbonnet, which she 
had forgotten to put on, dangling from her 
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Suddenly her mother’s words seemed to 
sound again in her ears. ‘‘We must always 
do what is right, you know, even if we don’t 
really want to.’’ ; 

Rachel shivered. ‘‘I can’t!’’ she whis- 
pered; and two big tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and made two dark wet spots on her 
clean gingham dress. But, after a moment, 
she drew herself up, and set her lips together 
hard. 

‘*T s’pose—I must,’’ she said aloud. And 
then, turning, she ran back as fast as she 
could go. She didn’t dare go slowly, for 
fear her courage would fail. 

Once more she pushed open the kitchen 
door, and, unheeding Mary’s amazed, ‘‘ For 
the land’s sake!’’ burst into the quiet sitting- 
room. Aunt Elizabeth was in her big chair 
again; and her eyes looked harder and 
sharper than ever, Rachel thought. 

“‘Well, well,’’ she began sternly. But 
Rachel interrupted her, speaking in little, 
frightened gasps. 

“*O Aunt Elizabeth, —I broke—the nodding 
Chinaman; and I’m so—sorry! I. didn’t 
mean’’— Then the troubled voice quavered 
into sudden silence. 

The old lady peered through her glasses at 
the trembling little figure and the white, 
frightened face. Without a word, she rose 
and walked over to the cabinet, and looked 
at the mandarin lying on the shelf. Rachel 
had followed her. Aunt Elizabeth picked up 
the mandarin, and set him on his feet. Then 
she picked up his head, and slipped it into 
the hole between his shoulders; and, lo! 
there was the funny little man nodding away 
as if nothing had happened to him. 

Aunt Elizabeth turned with a stern reproof 
on her lips, but the sight of the joyful relief 
in the little maid’s face hushed the words on 


her tongue. 
‘*There, there, child!’’ she exclaimed, 
hastily. ‘‘I guess you won’t touch my 


china another time.’’ 
And Rachel was very sure she never would. 
Ida T. Thurston, in the Congregationalist, 


Three Little Girls. 


“I think a white dress is the very prettiest 
kind of a dress a dolly can have, don’t you, 
Mamie?” Then Lucy added quickly, before 
giving Mamie a chance to answer: “Unless it is 
a brown dress. I think brown is a beautiful 
color. I hardly know which I do like best—a 
white dress or a brown dress.” 

There was a happy Jook on the face of little 
Jenny Jones, whose plain china doll wore a 
dress of dark-brown print. She stroked it 
gently, hugged her dear dolly closer, and for a 
moment almost forgot how much she had en- 
vied the dainty white garments of the two 
handsome dolls of her companions. 

But this was not all. Lucy’s loving little 
heart was still beating fast, as she thought of 
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the mistake she had so thoughtlessly made, or 
so nearly made, and she hastened to make fur- 
ther amends: “Why, your dolly is just about 
the size of mine; and its dress unbuttons, I see, 
and mine does, too. Suppose we exchange 
dresses a little while: my doll has worn this 
one so long I am almost tired of it.” 

“Really? Do you truly want to change 
dresses?” The brown eyes opened wide and 
the cheeks flushed in joyous anticipation. Her 
beloved Bessie wearing that embroidered dress 
with its sash of real silk ribbon! It seemed 
too good to be true. “Of course I do,” said 
Lucy simply, beginning to unbutton the tiny 
buttons. 

When the exchange had been made, Mamie 
entered into the spirit of the occasion, and said 
sweetly: “Why, Lucy, that brown is really be- 
coming to your dolly’s complexion! I should 
make her wear brown a good deal if I were 
you.”—The Young Disciple. 


’Twas in the early fall when wee Maud’s 
grandfather brought home a brown leghorn 
rooster. ‘‘Oh, my!’’ exclaimed the little 
lady, when the fowl was taken from the 
coop. ‘‘The frost has struck it, and turned 
all its leaves out red.’’—/udge. 
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Good News. - 


Only a Few. 


Only a Few the life-stream’s shore 
With safe, unwandering feet explore; 
Untired, its movement bright attend, 
Follow its windings to the end, 

Then from the brimming waves their eye 
Drinks up delighted ecstasy ; 

And its deep-toned, melodious voice 
Forever makes their ear rejoice. 

‘They speak ! —the happiness divine 
They feel runs o’er in every line. 

Its spell is round them like a shower; 
Tt gives them pathos, gives them power. 


To these, to these, their thankful race 
Gives then the first, the fairest place! 
And brightest is their glory’s sheen, 


For greatest has their labor been. 
— Arnold. 


Government, by Specialists. 

Prince Kropotkin—and the group of men 
whom he leads and follows—are not satisfied 
with the simple, almost savage doctrine of 
Home Rule. To fall back on the rule of the 
people of a village, separated from other vil- 
lages by forests or other deserts,—this is a 
return to the type for which men of their 
habit are too wise. 

To Home Rule, therefore, in their plan 
for throwing central government overboard, 
they introduce government by specialists. 
Mr. Bellamy has made us familiar with the 
plan, which is carried out loyally in his first 
volume, ‘‘ Looking Backward. ’’ 

Here, as in the matter of Home Rule, the 
United States gives to the world some inter- 
esting and valuable examples. 

Take the Indian problems,—very difficult 
of solution. For many years past Mr. Al- 
bert Smiley—one of the National Indian 
Commission—has called together at Lake 
Mohonk a body of a hundred or more men 
who are specialists in the study and care of 
the American Indian. Observe, these men 
are not elected by the people. They are not 
appointed by any administration. ‘‘I spec’s 
I growed!’’ ‘This celebrated aphorism is the 
best account to be given of each of them. 
They are Indian ‘‘experts,’’ because they are 
Indian experts. 

These hundred men, more or less, come to- 
gether. That is to say, Mr. Dawes, Dr. 
Sheldon, Col. Bright, and others like them, 
come together. They talk over the condi- 
tion. They agree as to what ought to be 
done and what ought not to be done. They 
write a very short statement of the points— 
never more than six or eight—which ought to 
be attended to, and they go home. 

What follows is that at the next session of 
Congress these suggestions are made into 
laws, and these things are done. The com- 
mittees on Indian affairs are glad enough to 
have the condensed statement of the men who 
know most, and Congress is ready to express 
this view in practice. 

In a similar way, it is certain that, if a 
congress of one hundred medical experts, of 
the first knowledge and ability, should come 
together and put in form and state in detail 
the best methods of quarantine and other 
supervision for protecting the country against 
yellow fever, the statement of that congress 
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would be accepted by the administration ; and 
their plan would become the’plan of our man- 
agement of such affairs. 

The survival of the fittest is a principle 
which has as much efficiency as this in a 
government of the people, by the people. 

With such illustrations of success, Mr. 
Bellamy and the prince say, ‘‘ Why not rely 
on this method altogether???’ ‘‘Why not 
have the government of the best?’’ They 
would have a ballot by civil engineers ap- 
point the board of engineering; and this board 
should give the best possible routes for all 
the railroads in the country, and build them. 
Surely, Tom Scott, Mr. Thomson, Mr. 
Clarke, and Mr. Morison know better about 
this than Nahum Coffin and Andreas Vaurien 
and Patrick O’Shea. Probably, they know 
better than Mr. Montgomery and Mrs. Leon 
and half a dozen Astors! 

Then and thus we would have the doctors 
manage the health by a commission, the 
artists select the statues and design the 
steeples, the bakers regulate the bread, the 
weavers and spinners manage the weaving and 
spinning, the golf players continue to make 
the laws for golf, —as they do now,—and the 
yachtsmen the rules for yachting. All this 
seems attractive to dreamers and other people 
who like to live at home at ease. This plan 
of government by = specialists, mixed in 
with strict Home Rule, is the theory’ sug- 
gested by the European an-archists of to-day. 
It does not fit in very well with their name; 
for, instead of giving us no government, it 
gives us a great deal. But their name has 
always been a bad name, because it never ex- 
pressed what they wanted. What they want 
is to put an end to centralization in govern- 
ment. They hate bureaucracy, Heaven knows 
with good enough reason! For this, how- 
ever, an-archy, or ‘‘no government,’’ is but 
a poor name. 

England and America have had experience 
enough to distrust this rather tempting theory 
of specialist government. Probably the rea- 
son why the continent of Europe is more tol- 
erant of it than America is that it forgets its 
feudal experiments,—experiments which we 
never tried. The barons and the chivalric 
orders and the guilds tried the game of sub- 
division of government in Europe, and it 
worked badly. 

The experiments here, when you pass the 
point where the specialist board advises an 
executive power, work no better. Our school 
committee in Boston is such a specialist 
board. And it is in constant quarrel with 
the other executive boards of the city, and 
the efficiency of the schools suffers by the 
conflict. It is easy to see that the board 
which manages bicycles will have a view 
which conflicts with the view of the board 
which manages sidewalks, and the other 
board which manages street railways. I 


‘knew a country village where the street-mak- 


ing board had ordered a steel bridge, which 
seemed necessary to the travel of half the 
county. Just when the old bridge was re- 
moved, and the contractors were to replace it 
with a new one, a specialist board in Phila- 
delphia ordered the people who were to de- 
liver it not to deliver it. For six weeks 
every traveller in that region had to drive 
through the ford which answered the purposes 
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of Canonchet. The two governments—one in 
Rhode Island and one in Philadelphia~did 
not agree, and made chaos as far as their 
reigns extended. : 
Every such lesson blunts the enthusiasm of 
practical people for government by special- 
ists. It is apt to turn into government by 
Dogberries. It is favored in practice by sec- 
ond.or third rate people, who want second or 
third rate places. _A wider statesmanship than 
theirs has learned that the central attraction 
of the sun is the safeguard of the universe. 
Epwarpb E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


. . . ‘‘We have many readers who will be 
glad to join in the Thousand Year of Mem- 
orial, which is to be erected in honor of 
King Alfred, in the city of Winchester;« 
where he died. Americans join with Eng- 
lishmen in their admiration for Alfred and 
the institutions which we owe to his reign. 
At a meeting held in London it was pro- 
posed to establish this monument in Win- 
chester on the thousandth anniversary of his 
death. The motion was seconded by the 
Right Hon, J. Bryce, M.P.; and it was 
unanimously resolved that the death of King 
Alfred, which anniversary occurs in October, 
1901, be celebrated by a national commemo- 
ration, as this kingdom owes so much to him 
in various ways. The antiquity of the mon- 
archy, still held by his descendants, has no 
parallel in Europe; and the traditions which 
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have gathered round his name are those of 
religion, learning, defence, seamanship, law, 
and culture. It is hoped that all who use 
the mother tongue will join, without distinc- 
tion of creed, race, nation, or party, in honor 


' to one who was at once both hero and saint. 


The queen has signified her approval of the 
proposal. It was proposed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, seconded by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart, and unanimously resolved 
that such commemoration should include a 
memorial to Alfred, in his royal city of 
Winchester, wherein so large a part of his 
public life was passed, and where his dust 
Stalbobies.”” |. . . ‘ 

... ‘*The. passage from Kant is, ‘These 
two things fill the human mind with ceaseless 
wonder and awe, the more we consider them, 
—the starry heaven above me and the moral 
law within me.’ It is in ‘The Critique of 
Practical Reason,’ 1788. Compare Psalm 
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American Unitarian Association. 

I want to say a candid word to the officers 
and administrators of the different State and 
local conferences which are to hold sessions 
during the autumn. The local conferences 
seem to me to be a very important element 
in our denominational work, and I cannot 
but feel that the opportunity is not always 
improved as it might be. It is easy to make 
light of the effect of conferences, easy to 
deride them as picnics or as mere opportuni- 
ties for star speakers to dazzle a transient 
gathering. I believe, however, that the con- 
ference is, or ought to be, an effective oppor- 
tunity of service. Its influence is singularly 
pervasive, and. I know of no occasion when 
so many representative people of different 
churches and so many workers can be reached 
and stimulated. 

In the course of the past year it has been 
my good fortune, by the courtesy of the offi- 
cers of the different conferences, to be pres- 
ent at a good many of such gatherings. I 
have been encouraged to observe the earnest- 
ness and seriousness of speakers and congre- 
gations. If there is a defect in our confer- 
ence work, it is not in the purpose or spirit 
of the workers, but in the conventional order 
of the programme. Is not the effect of the 
meeting too often dissipated? Does it not 
often happen that a conference which began 
on a high plane has been suffered to slide 
steadily down hill, and come to no:hing? In 
some cases, I have been glad to observe that 
the conventional order has been changed and 
improved; but usually the conference day is 
apportioned as follows :— 

1. A devotional meeting. 

2. An essay by an imported speaker. 

3. Discussion by speakers from the floor. 

Often his discussion is prolonged into the 
afternoon session; and the conference closes 
with a business meeting, with the election of 
officers, and perhaps the reports from the 
churches. I venture to believe that this 
order is exactly wrong end to, and I sub- 
mit. to. the officers of the conferences the 
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‘possibility of making the interesting ex- 


periment of reversing this- time-honored ar- 
Tangement. } 

In my judgment, after an opening hymn 
and prayer, the business of the conference 
should be taken up with the roll-call of the 
churches and ,the reports from the churches. 
In some cases, as in the State conferences, 
which meet only annually, this business 
could reasonably fill an entire morning ses- 
sion; but, in-case of the local conferences in 
New England, it can hardly take more than 
an hour. I should then take up a single sub- 
ject, carefully selected to fit the immediate 
needs of the churches of the conferences; and 
the three or four speakers chosen to present 
the theme should be carefully arranged, so as 
to produce a cumulative effect, the theme 
being carried from its more elementary as- 
pects to its highest opportunities, until the 
spirit and temper of the congregation will 
make a closing devotional meeting natural 
and essential. In other words, I believe that 
a conference programme should, speaking 
largely, follow the laws of development of a 
good sermon. It should have one subject, 
presented from different points of view, 
but with intention of concentrated effect 
and of gradually lifting the thoughts and 
hearts of the hearers to where thought must 
be expressed in prayer and uttered in ac- 
tion. 

Do not our programme committees fall too 
easily into the habit of making the choice of 
speakers more important than the choice of 
theme? 1 believe the subject should be first 
selected, and the programme given a well- 
organized and correlated character. A variety 
of programmes from year to year is surely 
better than a variety jumbled together in one 
programme. Let ys seek in our programmes 
careful preparation, concentration of effect, 
and well-developed unity. Let us not spoil 
a good meeting by desultory, critical, or tire- 
some discussion. A conference is not an 


opportunity for ministers to criticise each, 


other or for the impulsive expression of half- 
baked opinions. It is our great opportunity 
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to influence denominational life and work, 

and to rouse our people and churches to some 

sense of their sacred responsibilities. 
SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


National Conference. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. * 


To the Council of the National Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches: 


This committee believes that our present 
organization and methods, being the result of 
long experience and debate, are those most 
practicable for a body of independent congre- 
gations. Yet we also believe that the fulness 
of time has come in which it is possible to 
arouse in such a body a grander realization 
of corporate strength and a general increase 
of individual consecration to the responsibil- 
ities involved in the possession of strength. 
We simply need to enter into our full matu- 
rity and devotedness as a Church, and to this 
end this committee offers the following rec- 
ommendations :— 

1. Inasmuch as energetic work involves ex- 
pense, we cannot make our organization 
efficient without larger contributions from 
the several churches. These, we believe, 
would be forthcoming if all our churches 
would adopt the method of raising money 
recommended by the directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; namely, some 
form of personal appeal by mail from the 
minister to each person on his rolls. By en- 
closing in such an appeal an envelope in 
which a contribution can be either returned 
by mail or placed in the collection on a 
given Sunday, the minister will secure the 
advantage of both methods, —that of reaching 
all his people and that of the impersonal 
collection-box. 

*Report of the committee of ten appointed by the 
National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches at a meeting held at Saratoga, N.Y., Sept. 22, 
1897, and charged to report to the Council of said Confer- 
ence what changes, if any, in our organization and methods 
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The church which trusts solely to a collec- 
tion seldom gives to the Association one-half 
of what it might easily do. Furthermore, 
neither churches nor ministers are facing 
their full responsibility for the faith that is 
intrusted to them, until they are heartily in- 
terested in sustaining the corporate work, and 
in providing for it the largest possible finan- 
cial support. 

z. As soon as such an improved system of 
contributions to the treasury of the Associa- 
tion shall furnish a sufficient income, we 
suggest that our system of church supervision 
be extended in ways consistent with our con- 
gregational polity, so as to cover the whole 
country, in order that our weaker churches 
may be more efficiently helped and new 
churches may be more successfully started 
and watched over. We believe that this sys- 
tem of supervision is best applied when its 
agents are responsible both to the local and 
to the national organization. 

We recognize the priceless value of the 
freedom we have won for the congregation 
and the individual, and we would preserve 
this intact. But we think that, without sac- 
rificing our freedom, we can develop more 
efficiently our means of co-operation among 
our churches; and we are convinced that we 
must do so if we aim to secure an increase 
of our numbers and our usefulness. 

3. We suggest that some of our preachers, 
who have proved themselves best qualified to 
arouse the religious spirit in those who hear 
them, be sent frequently and systematically to 
different parts of the country to hold relig- 
ious services, and thus quicken the religious 
life of the churches. We assume that it isa 
recognized fact that the church exists to min- 
ister to the religious life of the individual, 
and that the supreme emphasis in each church 
must be upon the spiritual life. And, ex- 
cellent as is the work done by many of our 
ministers, we are convinced that the renewal 
of the religious life and the re-enforcement 
of the spiritual emphasis would be helpful in 
most of our societies. 

4. We deplore the apparent lack of interest 
in the life of the Church as a whole, on the 
part of many of our ministers and laymen, 
and would urge on their part a more syste- 
matic attendance upon our conferences and a 
more active participation in denominational 
councils and activities. 

Probably there would be less ground for 
this criticism if our various local and gen- 
eral conferences directed their attention ex- 
clusively to such topics as arouse the conse- 
crated spirit of brotherhood and the lofty, 
spiritual purpose. To this end, we suggest 
that our various delegate meetings be made 
less disputatious and more worshipful. 

5. We recommend a more concerted action 
on the part of our churches for the religious 
and theological instruction of their members, 
and especially of the young. We are the 
guardians of a body of religious truth, which 
is of incalculable value for the cleansing, the 
uplifting, and the inspiration of human 
souls. It is adaptable to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men; and it will act with gracious, 
saving, developing power whenever it is ade- 
quately, loyally, and persistently adminis- 
tered. 


6. The human power of a church lies in} 
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the men and women who compose it. Each 
one of them is important. It is, however, 
true that the efficiency of religious work in 
our day rests more and more upon the char- 
acter and the power of the ministers. 
Churches will more and more languish under 
an inadequate ministry. They will possess 
life under a consecrated and forceful minis- 
try. We, therefore suggest to all our 
churches that they insist upon religious ear- 
nestness in their ministers, and that they 
prefer a vacant to an undevout pulpit. We 
suggest to all our ministers that all desired 
improvements in our work lie in their power 
to give, or bring forth by a renewed noble- 
ness of service, a grander momentum of zeal 
and a more assured conviction of the im- 
mense importance of what they preach 
and do. 

Charles E. St. John, A. W. Gould, Will- 
iam L. Chaffin, Geo. lI. Ellis, Charles H. 
Stearns, Phebe M. Waldo, Charles A. Mur- 
dock (signed at his request in a letter to 
Rev. Charles E. St. John, dated May 13), 
James T. Bixby, Dorman B. Eaton. 


10 A.M., address of welcome, Mr. William’I. 
Corthell, president of the Leominster Young 
People’s Religious Union. 10.10 A.M., 
three twenty-minute addresses on the watch- 
words of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, —‘‘Truth,’’ Rev. James C. Duncan 
of Clinton; ‘‘ Worship, ’’ Rev. Carl G. Horst 
of Athol; ‘‘Service,’’ Rev. Charles A. Place 
of Gardner. 11.10 A.M., discussion, opened 
by Rev. Joseph M. Seaton of Hubbardston. 
11.40 A.M., address by Mr. Walter P. Eaton, 
president of the National Young People’s 
Religious Union. 12 M., business. 12.30 
P.M., collation and social hour. 

Afternoon Session.—z p.M., roll-call and 
brief reports from unions. 2.30 P.M., ques- 
tions and discussion concerning methods of 
work, in charge of Miss Emma R. Ross, na- 
tional secretary of the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union. 3 pP.M., address, Rev. Walter 
F. Greenman of Fitchburg, ‘‘The Church: 
Its Traditions and Ideals, Indispensable for 
Youth.’’ All are invited to take some brief 
part, by address or quotation. ‘ 

Fair Notes.—The secretary only returned 
to headquarters on the 6th of September; but 
already individuals and committees are be- 
ginning to report, and favorably. Every 
union should by this time have received one 
or more of the ‘‘little blue books,’’ and be 
able to report one or more ‘‘tens’’ at work. 
These books will be mailed in any quantity 
on application to the secretary. No union is 
so small but it can ‘‘help a little’’; and 
there are many isolated Unitarians who can 
send a choice curio or dainty article for the 
fair, and thus feel that they belong to the 
work. 


WHAT CAN THE UNION DO FOR THE 
CHURCH? * 7 


Before we can enter into a discussion upon 
this subject, we must first satisfy ourselves 
that the Union can be of some benefit to the 
Church. We are all reasonably certain that it 
can. Convinced of this fact, therefore, we 
may proceed to consider what it can do. 

1. The Young People’s Union may serve 
as a bridge to carry the older scholars in the 
Sunday-school over into the church. The 
course of lessons laid out for the Sunday- 
school does not always lead the scholar up to 
the point at which he is ready to enter the 
church. It is at this transition stage that 
many of our young people who would develop 
into earnest workers for the faith are utterly 
lost to us. There is a great lack to be met; 
yet how are we to meet it? The union seems 
to fulfil this requirement. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Topic-cards.—The new topic-cards are al- 
ready receiving praise for their judicious and 
interesting choice of subjects. The cards are 
now ready for distribution. Printed on firm, 
yellow paper, in artistic type, as a pocket- 
folder, they are a delight to the eye, and 
will be of value, we think, to the unions. 
They can be had in quantity for one and 
one-half cents each and postage. Most 
unions use these and a smaller folder of their 
own, giving names of leaders, committees, 
mottoes, etc. It is very important that the 
list of leaders be made out several months in 
advance. : 

LVorth Worcester County.—The union at 
Leominster, Mass., has arranged for a fine 
meeting of the twenty-two societies of North 
Worcester County at the First Congregational 
Church (Unitarian), Leominster, Saturday, 
September 23. This should call together the 
earnest young people and their friends in 
goodly numbers. 

The excellent programme is as follows :— 

Morning Session.—9.30 A.M., devotional 
service, Rev, Harry S. Mitchell of Westboro. 
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2. It may deepen the spiritual life of the 
young people, and so prepare them to enter 
more fully into the devotional services of the 
church. Often young people go to church, 
and do not enter heartily into services. In 
some cases, indeed, this develops into a dis- 
tinct lack of reverence. Have these young 
people, then, no real respect or reverence for 
their church? That they do respect and rev- 
erence their church is not doubted. The 
difficulty seems to lie in the fact that they do 
not really understand the meaning of the ser- 
vice. The union services are simple, and 
appeal to the young people; but the underly- 
ing principle is the same as that of the 
church service. As the young people gradu- 
ally become accustomed to and understand the 
union service, they begin to comprehend the 
church service, and enter more heartily into 
its spirit and life. 

3. It may lead to a more careful study of 
the grounds of our faith,—why we are Unita- 
rians or Universalists. This is highly neces- 
sary; for it is a deplorable fact that many 
young people, not only of the Unitarian and 
Universalist persuasions, but also of the 
other sects, do not understand what their 
faith is, and what its cardinal principles are. 
In truth, they do not know what they pro- 
fess to believe in. 

4. It may help the young people to express 
themselves upon religious subjects; but all 
such expressions should be natural and spon- 
taneous, not forced. It is becoming more 
and more true of us that we fail to express 
ourselves comprehensively and naturally, 
especially upon religious subjects. 

When the meeting is thrown open for vol- 
unteers, I suppose we all feel a natural hesi- 
tancy about giving our opinions before a great 
number of people. Never mind that: it may 
be, by delivering yourself of your opinion, 
you are helping some one else to grasp the 
truth or to express his or her opinions. 

5. The union may bring the older and 
younger people together, and so help to a 
realization that all have a common spiritual 
life. It is hard at any time to bring the old 
and young into a close and harmonious rela- 
tion, but upon a spiritual basis we all meet 
alike as children of the same Father. Here 
old and young are both seeking the same 
truth. 

6. The union may lead one of the young 
men or young women to take up the ministry 
of religion as a life-work. This is a most 
noble and heroic calling, and the thought 
that our union may help to make it so is cer- 
tainly a very gratifying one. Many of our 
most earnest and faithful ministers first be- 
come conscious of their vocation through the 
influence of the Young People’s meeting. 
We need faithful and earnest leaders and 
teachers of the cause; and, if the influence of 
the union is so great in producing these, let 
us see to it that our meetings are as full of 
the spirit and light of the faith as possible. 

Let us, therefore, enter with faith, hope, 
cheerfulness, courage, and love into whatever 
we may find to do for our church. Let us 
**do all the good we can, in the best way we 
can,’’ and in so doing fulfil] the purposes for 
which we came together,—truth, worship, 
and service. 


The Sunday School. 


PoINnTs TO BE KEPT IN MIND. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society will be held in Hingham 
during the last week in October. 

The financial year of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society ends October 1. Churches 
and schools contributing to the treasury of 
the society before that date will be entitled 
to send delegates to the annual meeting. 

Many Sunday-schools have not sent in a 
donation. The time is short. We earnestly 
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call upon ministers and superintendents to 
take the matter in hand. Of all the demands 
upon our churches, none has a greater claim 
or a more worthy object than this appeal of 


the Unitarian Sunday School Society. Send 
something! Strengthen the cause! Spread 
the faith! 


Remember that there is no lack of material 
for class-work. If you are undecided as to 
choice, send for a copy of the catalogue of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society’s pub- 
lications. You will find nearly seventy-five 
different manuals therein announced. A 
prominent Episcopalian clergyman has exam- 
ined the Sunday-school text-books of various 
denominations, and gives the Unitarian man- 
uals first rank in merit. 

Still further, write to the president of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, if you 
need any suggestions, and consult as to 
courses of study, helps, methods, and lines 
of work. Samples of the new picture course 
are now ready, also leaflet lessons for teachers 
and blank-books. To answer many inquirers, 
we reprint the following bulletins on the new 
courses for the coming season :— 

There will be two courses of lessons, —one 
on ‘*The Life of Jesus’’ and one on ‘‘The 
Psalms.’’ The basis of ‘‘The Life of 
Jesus’’ will be the manuals already issued by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society on that 
subject,—Primary (illustrated), by Mrs. 
J. C. Jaynes; Intermediate, by Rev. Edward 
A. Horton; Advanced, by Rev W. Hanson 
Pulsford A new picture will be published 
for each lesson of the Intermediate grade, to 
be sent out with the weekly supplementary 
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leaflets to be prepared by Rev. W. Hanson 
Pulsford. These pictures are intended to 
be given to every scholar, and placed in a 
blank-book. At-the end of the school year, 
the. result will be a book of pictures, with 
written comment by the scholar. Price of 
pictures (3 1-4 by 4 1-4 inches in size), 33 
t-2 cents per hundred, or 6 cents a dozen. 
Price of the leaflets for teachers, 50 cents a 
hundred; same rate by the dozen. Blank- 
books, to cents per copy. 

The second course on ‘*The Psalms,’’ by 
Rev. William W. Fenn, will begin about 
September 17, the same date as for ‘‘The 
Life of Jesus.’’ The author will treat thirty 
or more of the leading Psalms in a way to 
make the subject interesting and profitable 
to the Intermediate and Advanced classes. 
The origin, history, meaning, and use of 
these Psalms will be considered. It is ‘anew 
and inviting field. Price of the leaflet les- 
sons on ‘‘The Psalms,’’ 75 cents per hun- 
dred; same rate by the dozen. 

Samples of pictures and lessons sent with- 
out charge. 


Among the latest publications are the les- 
sons of last year gathered into book form: 
‘Foundation Truths in Religion,’’ twenty 
lessons for Intermediate classes, by Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton. pp. 46; paper covers. 
Price, 15 cents a copy; per dozen, $1.25. 
‘*Character-building,’’ twenty lessons for In- 
termediate classes, by Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton. pp. 46; paper covers. Price 15 cents 
a copy; per dozen, $1.25. ‘* Foundation 
Truths in Religion,’’ twenty lessons for Ad- 


Book-case. 


volumes. 


The adjustable leaf is a new and useful feature. 


as a reading-desk. 


ONLY $8.00. 


You are probably at this moment within easy walking 
distance of a hundred facts. 
arm’s-reach of a thousand facts, you should keep beside 
your chair a Revolving Book-case. 

The wonder is that men ever got through life without 
them. They belong to the same category of indispensables 
jn which you class your stylographic pen. 

This is the latest style, finest quality, genuine Revolving 
Never buy a cheap substitute or imitation. 


If you want to be within 


It stands 52 inches in height from the floor. The 
shelves are 19} inches long and 13 inches wide. They are 
in height 12, 10, 10, and 7} inches respectively. The top 


shelf can be used for medium-sized books; but it is so con- 
structed as to hold atlases or large volumes, when preferred. 


The total capacity is 160 


It can be used either for a dictionary or 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


and it is the 
wheel. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED 


in allowing your bicycle to be fitted with a common, 
leather saddle. 
leather saddle because it is cheap. The Christy Sad- 
dle is an expensive saddle. 


Manufacturers adopt the ordinary 


It is a high-grade saddle, 
only saddle a rider should have on his 


It is anatomically correct. 
Price, $2.00 for all models, except the new Christy Adjustable Saddle, which costs $3.00, 
The Christy Saddle has received the indorsement of 5,000 physicians. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


= New York, Chicago, Denver. 
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vanced classes, by Rev. Albert Walkley. pp. 
46; paper covers. Price 15 cents a copy ; 
per dozen, $1.25. ‘‘Character-building,’’ 

twenty lessons for Advanced classes, by Rev. 
Albert Walkley. pp. 46; paper covers. 
Price 15 cents a copy; per dozen, $1.25. 
The course on ‘‘Foundation Truths’’ treats 
ten leading beliefs of liberal religion, each 
subject covering two lessons. The twenty 
lessons on ‘‘Character-building’’ are given to 
the consideration of as many traits of Chris- 
tian character, with manifold illustrations, 


- passages from Scripture, and examples both 


Biblical and historical. 


The Introduction to the ‘‘Leaflets for 

Teachers, ’’ by Rev. W. H. Pulsford, gives a 
very good idea of the purpose, and offers ex- 

cellent advice :— 

‘“7. Our Aim.—These leaflets are designed 
to help teachers in preparing to teach the les- 
sons on ‘The Life of Jesus.’ They will, as 
far as possible, bring to them the matter and 
suggestions of the Channing Hall ‘Talks,’ 
which are to be held at 25 Beacon Street, 


_ each Saturday. 


“*7T, The One Essential.—We must feel the 
power of the life of Jesus as that of a living 
human comrade, who met life much as. we 
have to meet it, and can help us to make of 
it in some measure what he made of it. To 
convey information about his personality or 
the events of his history is valueless save as a 
means to this end. Moreover, we must learn 
it ourselves before we can make it touch our 


scholars. Only thus can the subtle ‘conta- 
gion of goodness’ create courage and in- 
spiration. In so far as we come into close 


understanding and fellowship with him, so 
as to catch his spirit and temper, and feel 
that it is our own best, he becomes to us 
what he has been to so many,—aconstant 
stimulus and help to- pitch life high, and 
realize what it means to de, to de ourselves. 
We must get to understand him from the in- 
side. 

““T1T. Clearing the Ground.—Before this 
is possible, we have to forget the loving 
elaboration with which the ages have covered 
him, or, better still, learn how it grew up, 
and pass beyond it to the simple life which 
won the disciples’ hearts and nerved them to 
a new manhood. We to-day see Jesus 
through the colored glasses of men’s imper- 
fect thought of him. It is as though men, 
because they longed to portray his glorious 
life, and only had at command the art which 


“uses the gorgeous stained-glass of the cathe- 


drals, gave us a resplendent window instead 
of the Galilean. A wider knowledge is 
enabling us to separate the reality from the 
reproduction, and to get at the natural, vital, 
human figure who is kin to us,—who, be- 
cause he is kin to us, helps us to know how 
fine are the possibilities of our life. Then 
it may come to be as though he verily put 
his hand on us, and wakened in us the very 
life he and we were meant to live. Criticism 
separates men’s imaginings from the facts. 
The facts enable us to feel the power of the 
living person whom they express. 

“TV. What to-Do.—1. Put your heart into 
the endeavor to understand Jesus. It needs 
patience and it needs work. But you cannot 
get anything which is not mere hearsay with- 
out these. Make your preparation worthy of 
your subject. 


‘*2. Use the Revised Testament, pencil in 
hand. Mark all points which we bring to 
your attention. Think for yourselves. 


Know when you come to a conclusion why 
you have come to it. The data are all in the 
Testament. You must get at them first-hand, 
for yourselves. 

‘'3. Whatever grade you teach, study the 
Advanced grade yourself, because it will save 
you time and tell you where to look. Take 
no reference for granted. Learn to know 
what the different accounts say, and to infer, 
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where inference is possible, what the underly- 
ing reality is. 

‘t4, Use your imagination. Jesus and the 
folk about him are real people, not mere 
characters in a book. His message is that of 
a living human soul, whom you may under- 
stand and reverence and love. But you alone 
can make the facts which your head appre- 
hends speak to you the influence of the per- 
sonality whom they imperfectly express. 

‘*0. Keep a good map at hand. Get to 
know how the land lay, and how it looked 
till it is real to you. 

““V. The Result.—Every effort you put 
forth will help you to come into touch with 
the person of Jesus, to understand and catch 
his spirit, to have a finer ideal of life. The 
power which so great a personality almost in- 
sensibly exerts will thus become part of your 
experience. But no one can do this for you. 
You must do it for yourself. We can only, 
because we know the way, help you to travel 
it for yourself. Be faithful in these things. 
Then, at the end of the winter, you will have 
found the work better worth doing than al- 
most anything else you may undertake. The 
secret of teaching is to want to tell others 
what you know and have found for yourself 
to be good.’’ 


The Channing Hall ‘‘Talks’’ will begin 
Saturday, September 23, if possible. Further 
information in next week’s Register. 


National Conference Notes. 


In order that delegates and others desiring 
to attend the meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, to be held in Washington, D.C., 
October 16-19, may have all the information 
necessary to guide them in making their 
plans, the following announcements are 
made :— 

The headquarters of the Conference will be 
at the Arlington Hotel, which, with its fine 
and spacious parlors, offers exceptionally 
good accommodations for all the large social 
gatherings, in connection with the meeting 
of the Conference. The reception to be 
given by the officers of the Women’s National 
Alliance, on Thursday afternoon, will be 
held at the Arlington. It will facilitate the 
work of the Conference if as many delegates 
as can make it convenient to do so will make 
this hotel their stopping-place. 
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HOTEL RATES, 


Arrangements have been made with the 
hotels in Washington to give the following 
reduced rates to those attending the Confer- 
ence: Arlington Hotel, $3.50 per day; 
Shoreham, $4 per day, $3 each for two in one 
room; Ebbitt House, $3 per day; Riggs 
House, $3 per day, $2.50 each for two in 
room; Hotel Normandie, $3 per day, $2.50 
each for two in room; National Hotel, $3 
per day; Raleigh Hotel (European plan), 
$1 to $3 per day for rooms, $2 to $4 per day, 
two persons in room; Metropolitan Hotel, $2 
per day; American House, $1.50 to $2 per 
day. 

BOARDING-HOUSES. 

Mrs. Pond, 908 and gto Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., $2 per day each for two in room; 
$1.50, if there are more than two in room. 
Miss Owings, 1514 K Street, N. W., $1.50 
to $2 per day. 

(A further list of boarding-houses will be 
announced later in the columns of the Chris- 
tian Register.) 


REDUCED FARES ON THE RAILROADS. 


By arrangement with the several passenger 
committees of the trunk line associations, re- 
duced fares to Washington and return have 
been secured over all the principal lines of 
railway. This reduction is on what is called 
the ‘‘certificate plan.’’ For the guidance of 
those who, in purchasing tickets, desire to 
avail themselves of the reduction on their 
return tickets, the following information, 
from the circular of instructions issued by the 
Trunk Line Passenger Committee, is given 
here :— 

‘ty, The reduction is fare and a third on 
the railroad committee’s certificate. 

‘*2, Each person availing of it will pay 
full first-class fare going to Washington, and 
get a certificate filled in on one side by the 
agent of whom the ticket is purchased. 
Agents at all important stations and coupon 
ticket offices are supplied with certificates. 

“*3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
If, however, the ticket agent at a local sta- 
tion is not supplied with certificates and 
through tickets to Washington, he can inform 
the delegate of the nearest important station 
where they can be obtained. In such a case 
the delegate should purchase a local ticket to 
such station, and there take up his certificate 
and through ticket to Washington. 

‘*4. Going tickets, in connection with 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCEK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
i Cincinnath 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWEIT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } Oui 
SHIPMAN ne 
COLLIER Barytes, Zinc, 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
Se exit branded and 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS co 
saat rae FREE 
BALEM 
CORNELL — : 
RENTUCEY a 


and proven the best. 
made by the “old Dutch process’ 
corrosion, and, with pure Linseed Oil, there 


3HE brands of White Lead named 
#| in the margin are old friends, 
tried by many generations of use 


They are 


of slow 


is no other paint as good. 
There are other brands made by quick 
or patent process and numerous mixtures of 


Whiting, etc, which are 
sold‘ as Pure White Lead. 


Make sure that the brand is right. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to ) paint 


Natal Lead Cb: 100 William St., New York. 
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which certificates are issued for return, may 
be sold only within three days (Sunday ex- 
cepted) prior to and during the continuance 
of the Conference meeting, except that, when 
meetings are held at distant points to which 

the authorized limit is greater than three 
days, tickets may be sold before the meeting, 
in accordance with the limits shown in regu- 
lar tariffs. 

**s. Deposit your certificate, on the day of 
your arrival, with the Secretary of the Confer- 
ence, or the person designated by him to receive 
certificates, for necessary indorsement and visé 
of special agent. 

**6, Certificates are not transferable, and 
return tickets secured upon certificates are not 
transferable. 

**>. On presentation of the certificate, 
duly filled in on both sides, within three 
days (Sunday excepted), after the adjourn- 
ment of the Conference, the ticket agent at 
Washington will return the holder to starting- 
point, by the route over which the going 
journey was made, at one-third the highest 
limited fare by such route. The return 
tickets will in all cases be closely limited to 
continuous passage to destination. 

“*8, No refund of fare will be made on ac- 
count of any person failing to obtain a cer- 
tificate. 

‘fo, Delegates and others availing of the 
reduction in fare should present themselves 
at the offices for certificates and tickets at 
least thirty minutes before departure for 
trains.’? ‘ 

For any further information, please ad- 
dress D. W. MorEHOUSE, 

General Secretary. 

104 Last 20th Street, New York. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Union services 
on Sunday, September 17, will be conducted 
by Rev. A. Lazenby of Glasgow, Scotland. 


The Church of the Disciples will resume 
its regular services next Sunday morning, at 
10.30, with Mr. Ames in the pulpit. 


Roxbury, First Church: The union service 
will close next Sunday. Rev. Dr. Hale will 
preach. The Sunday after Rev. Dr. De 
Normandie will resume his pulpit duties. 


Boston Common meetings: At the service 
last Sunday the speakers were Rev. William 
i; Lyon, D.D., ‘Rev. F. S.-C. Wicks of 
Boston, and Rev, C. R. Eliot, the subjects 
being, respectively, ‘‘A Temptation, ’’ ‘‘Uni- 
tarianism as a Free, Rational, and Natural 
Religion,’’ and ‘‘The Conclusion of the 
Whole Matter.’’ The usual interested group 
of listeners was in attendance. For Sunday, 
September 17, 5 P.M., the speakers will be 
Rey. Burt Estes Howard of California, Rev. 
H. D. Maxwell of Somerville, and Rev. 
G. M. Bodge of Westwood. Thirteenth tree 
north of tile walk, Charles Street Mall. 
Come and sing. 


Brooklyn, N.¥.—Second Society: Rev. 
John W. Chadwick will preach September 24. 
Subject, ‘‘The Claim of Religion upon 
Life. ’’ 


Milford, N.H.—Rev. A. J. Rich, who re- 
signed at the close of a successful pastorate 
of eight years, ending Jan. 1, 1899, has re- 
mained for stated supply for several months, 
but has now given up his direction and pas- 
toral care of the church. Mr. Rich retires 
from a work which he has often said has 
yielded to him greater satisfaction in the 
Christian ministry than any other in his 
pastoral relation. Not to mention the mate- 
tial success of the church, in that no debt 
was allowed to exist or remain for a day, 


and that a new and very fine pipe-organ has! 
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been put into the church,—the gift of Hon. 
A. E. Pillsbury,— electric lights and city 
water added to the improvements and the 
equipments for the activities of the church, 
the spiritual complexion of the church has 
been greatly quickened and the religious life 
deepened. A new ‘‘Bond of Union,’’ whose 
motto was, ‘‘In the freedom of the truth and 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for the 
worship of God and the service of man,’ 

was adopted; and the first addition to the 
membership of the church was fifty-six. 
Other additions were made nearly every 
Easter Sunday, until more than ninety mem- 
bers joined the church by right hand of fel- 
lowship | and the signing of the ‘‘Bond of 
Union.’’ The ‘‘Livermore Guild,’’ Unity 
Club, and ‘“*Emerson Reading Circle’? did 
excellent work for several years; and the 
Sunday-school, of which the pastor was su- 
perintendent, held on its way, the larger 
proportion of the scholars being adults, and 
the old and substantial members of the so- 


Business Notices. 


A Few Nervous Invalids 
can be received as patients at The Nervine Home, Bur- 
lington, Vt., until winter, when, if they wish, they can 
accompany Dr. Willard on a Southern trip. Further par- 
ticulars on application. 


About Books.—A good book costs less than a good 
dinner. It feeds not once only, but a hundred times; and 
it feeds a “bigger thing than the body,—the mind.” With 
good books little else is necessary, except a book-case. 
The best pattern for constant daily convenience is a re- 
volving book-case, and the Danner is unquestionably the 
best of all revolving book-stands.- They aresold at Paine’s 


Furniture Company's Warerooms, 48 Canal Street; and | 


the price is given in another part of this paper, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 
At the home of the bride, 6th inst., by Rev. James C. 
Duncan, Walter Reeves Dame and Jennie Ellsworth, 


daughter of Christopher C. Stone, Esq., all of Clinton. 


UNITARIAN EXCURSION 


—TO=— 


WASHINCTON, D.C. 
On account of the NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
to be held in WASHINGTON, Oct. 16, 17, 18, 19 

Party under Personal Escort leaves Boston 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER I3, | 
Via FALL RIVER ‘LINE and ROYAL BLUE LINE, 
Returning Friday, October 20. 
Side trip included to 
MT. VERNON and ALEXANDRIA. 
PRICE OF TICKETS COV- 
ERING ALL EXPENSES $29.00. 
For descriptive circular address 


NASON & RUSSELL, 309 Washington St., Boston 


(Opposite old South Church). 
Sa We refer to over 275 delegates and others who 
took this trip four years ago. 


Tk Arlington 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


Washington’s leading Hotel and 
headquarters for Unitarian Con- 
ference in October. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C, OCT. 16-19. 
SPECIAL ROUND-TRIP RATES 


FROM BOSTON. 


$14.00 Sound lines and rail. 
$15.34 Rail via New York. 


COLONIAL EXPRESS 


(Through day train) 
—=() Ree 


FEDERAL EXPRESS 


(Through night train). 
No change either way. 


$1634 


Proportionate rates from other New England points 
ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


For circular of detailed information 

apply to GEO. M. ROBERTS, Pas- 

senger Agent, Pennsylvania. R.R. 

at 205 Washington St., Boston, 
ass. 


EIGHT AND NINE DAY TOURS TO 


WASHINGTON 


WITH VigTEsa TO MOUNT VERNON AND 
LEXANDRIA 


Arranged for ant convenience of those attending the 


Conference of Unitarian and Other 


Christian Churches 
OCTOBER I6, 17, 18, 19 


THE CRAWFORD TOURS 


UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT. ALL EX- 
PENSES INCLUDED 


For circulars apply to 


CRAWFORD & FLOYD 


HOME OFFICE: 609-610 Tremont Buiiding, Boston 


220 Broadway, New York 
BRANCH OFFICES { fou Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


ecg rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all h f th 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


POSITION WANTED. 

A young g Indy, wishes a position as nursery governess 
in a iter Children’s ages from four to nine years. 
Best of references. Address “L. T. N.,”” Box 74, East 
Organs, Mass. 


AY Meampeatactesse New England woman experienced 
in mental cases, position to care for insane or 

elderly person. , Best physicians? and family references. 

Address “A, L.,”” 4 Tremont Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
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ciety. Then the Sunday evening - lecture 
courses on great subjects and the great relig- 
ions of the world, by eminent scholars, clergy- 
men, and college professors, filled a place in 
the educational work of the church, which 
were patronized by the thinking people of the 
entire village. Nor should it be forgotten 
that for eight years a course of lyceum lect- 
ures and concerts was maintained, which 
made the church a valuable factor in the edu- 
cation and elevating entertainment of the 
people. This church, though humble and 
not numerous in membership, has more than 
fairly succeeded in showing the wider rela- 
tions of the church to the community. 


Sioux City, Ia—The /Journal of Septem- 
ber 3, referring to the resignation of Rev. 
Mary A. Safford, says: ‘‘In the summer of 
1885 Miss Safford accepted a call to be the 
first minister of the new Unitarian society 
in Sioux City. She entered upon her pas- 
torate here in the fall of that year. Miss 
Safford is entering the twenty-first year of her 
ministry. One other woman, Celia Bur- 
leigh, preceded her in the Unitarian minis- 
try; but no other woman has maintained so 
long and arduous a city pastorate. The 
popular supposition that a woman cannot en- 
dure the strain of steady parish work has 
thus been disproved by the work and influ- 
ence of the Sioux City Unity Church, which 
is the largest Unitarian organization in Lowa. 
During the years of her ministry Miss 
Safford has given the hand of fellowship to 
many sister ministers who entered the field 
later than herself. She has helped to ordain 
Rev. Elinor E. Gordon, Rev. Marion Mur- 
dock, Rev. Ida Hultin, Rev. Florence Buck, 
Rev. Marie H. Jenney, and others. In addi- 
tion to her local work Miss Safford has been 
active in missionary labor. The Sioux City 
church and its stimulus greatly increased the 
efficiency of the Iowa Unitarian Conference, 
of which Miss Safford was president for ten 
years. Under her plan of organization, the 
conference developed a strength before deemed 
impossible. Miss Safford has organized 
churches in Cherokee, Washta, Perry, and 
Ida Grove, besides forming several societies 
that have not yet developed into self-sustain- 
ing churches. Miss Safford served for sev- 
eral years as director and vice-president of 
the Unitarian Western Conference. At pres- 
ent she is one of the Western Fellowship 
Committee, a director of the lowa Unitarian 
Association, and a director of the American 
Unitarian Association. Miss Safford’s assist- 
ant during the past two years has been Rev. 
Marie H. Jenney of Syracuse, N.Y. In 1897 
Miss Jenney completed a four years’ course 
in the Meadville, Pa., Theological School, 
receiving the cegree of bachelor of divinity. 
Miss Jenney is considered one of the brill- 
jant Unitarian ministers. She has been the 
leading spirit in the Unity Circle, anda 
prominent member of Unity Club. Miss 
Safford and Miss Jenney will leave Sioux 
City early this week to go to Des Moines. 


Western Unitarian Conference. — A 
regular meeting of the directors of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference was held at the head- 
quarters in Chicago, on Wednesday afternoon, 
September 6. There were present Messrs. 
Effinger, C. F. Elliott, Wilder, Sprague, 
Southworth, G. W. Eliot, Jr., Loring, and 
Gould. The report of the last meeting was 
read and approved. A letter was then read 
from Rev. F. L. Hosmer, resigning his posi- 
tion as a director, for the reason that, though 
keeping his interest in our work, he had 
given up his pastorate in St. Louis, and was 
therefore no longer settled within the bounds 
of the Western Conference. The directors 
received this communication with much re- 
gret, and voted to lay it on the table, in 
hopes that Mr. Hosmer might be persuaded 
to reconsider it, A letter of acceptance from 
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Rev. F. C. Southworth, the newly elected 
secretary, was then read. Plans for the work 
of the year were discussed, and the following 
resolution adopted :— 

‘“‘The Board of Directors of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, assembled this sixth 
day of September, 1899, wishes to present to 
the Unitarian churches of the West the fol- 
lowing considerations :— 

“<7, That, in the interests of fraternity, as 
well as of the financial prosperity of the Con- 
ference, it is very necessary that every church 
should make some contribution to the support 
of this Conference. 

‘¢5. That, in consideration of the fact that 
the expenses of the Conference must be 
limited by the contributions of the churches, 
it is very necessary that the Conference 
should know early in the year what income 
it may count on, and therefore that the 
churches which have not already done so 
make their pledges at once for the year 1899 
—1900. 

‘*3. That one-half of the yearly contribu- 
tion should be paid by November 1, that the 
treasurer may not be embarrassed at the open- 
ing of the winter’s work.’’ 

The desirability of a public installation of 
our new secretary was suggested and approved 
by the board; and Mr. Fenn, Mr. Albert 
Scheible, and Mrs. E. A. Delano were ap- 
pointed by the chair to serve as a committee 
to co-operate with Mr. Southworth in arrang- 
ing such a meeting. 


The Mills Meetings for 1899-1900. 


Great interest is being manifested by the 
Mills congregation and the general public as 
to Mr. Mills’s plans for next year. Until 
this week he had made no formal reply to 
the enthusiastic call extended to him by his 
society to continue the work for another sea- 
son. He now announces that he must adhere 
to his decision to take a long period of free- 
dom from active responsibility, spending it 
in rest and study. 

The movement is in a very gratifying con- 
dition in all respects. There are thousands 
of adherents, and over five hundred actual 
contributors; and the congregation had hoped 
that Mr. Mills could be permanently retained. 
The announcement of his temporary retire- 
ment from active service, which is now made 
public for the first time, will bring great dis- 
appointment to multitudes of people; but the 
committee and congregation, so far as con- 
sulted, have manifested great courage and 
esprit de corps, and are talking earnestly of 
plans for perpetuating the organization, with 
the hope that Mr. Mills may resume his posi- 
tion in the future. 

It is intimated that one of the most brill- 
iant liberal thinkers and orators in the coun- 
try may be available for a temporary supply, 
and further definite announcement may be 
anticipated within a few days. Mr. Mills’s 
own plans are not definitely arranged yet. 
He may remain in the vicinity in retirement, 
and he may go away for a time. 


The New Study Class Leaflet for the 
Women’s Alliance. 


The Study Class Committee of the 
Women’s Alliance has prepared a leaflet with 
four programmes for the use of Alliances 
and study classes. : 

A copy of this leaflet has been sent to the 
president of every Branch of the Alliance. 
Other copies may be obtained by writing to 
Miss Florence. Everett, 25 Beacon Street, 
Room 6, Boston, Mass. 

The subjects of the programmes are :— 

I, ‘‘Philanthropic Motives and Methods, ’’ 
the sub-topics being: (1) What Women can 
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do for the Public Good; (2) The Needs of 
our own Town or City; (3) College Settle- 
ments and Social Settlements; (4) The Tem- 
perance Reform; (5) Hospitals; (6) Crimi- 
nals: Best Methods of raising the Fallen; 
(7) Duties toward Other Women; (8) Duties 
toward Criminals; Protection of Birds; (9) 
The Red Cross Society; (10) Modern Philan- 
thropy; (11) Philanthropic Motives as in- 
terpreted by the Unitarian Faith. 

II. ‘‘Representative Women, ’’—Florence 
Nightingale, Mary Carpenter, Octavia Hill, 
Frances Power Cobbe, Lucy Stone, Susan 
Dimock, Lucretia Mott, Rosa Bonheur, 


Educational. 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


HAGKLEY HAL 


New York. 


Rey. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, Head - master. 


Trustees ; 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. «+ 
Rev. Minot: Savage, D.D. Mr; William H. Baldwin, Jr. 
Mrs. C, B. Hackley. Gen. Rockwood Hoar. 

Mrs. Henry H. Rogers. Prof. Horatio S$. White. 
Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt. Mr. Thomas M. Osborne. 
Mr. J. Harsen Rhoades. Rey. Theodore C. Williams. 


HACKLEY HALL will open Oct. 2, 1899. 


Classics and English under Mr. Williams. 

Mathematics and Physics under Mr. Seaver B. Buck, 
A.B. Harv. 

Special instructors from Columbia and Teachers’ Col- 


lege. 
School limited, this year, to echt boys, who will have 
parental care and studies watchfully adapted to individual 
needs. Unusual facilities for riding, 
winter sports. Terms, $600. 

Next year the endowed school, as founded by Mrs. 
C. B. Hackley of New York, will increase its equipment 
and staff, and begin class-work with graded courses. It 
will stand for the highest type of Secondary Education, 
assist each youth to discover his best powers, and prepare 
him for the treer self-direction of the University. 


oating, and all 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 

The 117th year bern Sept, 13, 1899. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of hig atending. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1886. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address 


Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B, KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY stir year & nome 
school. Preparatory of the first grade. Healthful loca- 
tion. New athletic field. Live teaching. Small classes. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4. 
culars address 


Individual 


For cir- 
Samugt C,. BenneTT, Dean. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


At home, 35 er Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL '¢8,. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER = atne 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, }Ptincipals. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen their BOARDING AND Day Scuoor ror GIRLS 
at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, OcToBER 4, “vel Certifi- 
= of principals admits to Smith and Wel esley Col- 
eges. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


. ScHooL.—New building thi. 3 
well lighted, well ventilated ; SUiietable deste ce 
non-resident, Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurrig, Ph.D, 
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Fanny Kemble, Jenny Lind, Mrs. Browning, 
George Eliot, Mrs. Stowe, Elizabeth Fry, 
Dorothea Dix, Clara Barton, Margaret Fuller, 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, Sophia Smith, Cath- 
arine Booth, Sarah F. Adams, Helen Maria 
Williams, Eliza Scudder, Marian Mitchell, 
Mary Somerville, Harriet Martineau, Mercy 
Warren, Anne Hutchinson, Ida Lewis. 

Ill. ‘‘*Studies of Life and Nature’’: (1) 
Luxury; (2) Christian Charity; (3) An- 
archy and Law; (4) Science and Religion; 
(5) The Human Soul; (6) Jesus; (7) The 
Unpardonable Sin;:(8) Belief; (9) Mission- 
ary Work of the Unitarian Denomination; 
(zo) Immortality. 

IV. ‘‘ The Great Religions of the 
World’’: (1) Ethnic and Catholic Religions; 
(2) Confucius; (3) Brahminism; (4) Buddh- 
ism; (5) Zoroaster; (6) The Religion of 
Egypt; (7) The Religion of Greece; (8) 
The Religion of Rome; (9) The Religion of 
Scandinavia; (10) Judaism; (11) Moham- 
medanism; (12) Christianity. 

The Study Class Committee would be glad 
to receive papers for lending and exchange 
on any of the subjects treated in these pro- 
grammes, especially I. and II. (III. and 
IV. can be supplemented by books and Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association tracts). Any 
one who has written or heard a paper on these 
topics will confer a favor by sending the 
paper or the address of the writer to Miss 
Everett, as above. Essays received by the 
committee are copied, and the original paper 
returned to the writer. We should be glad 
to receive these papers within the next two 
months. 

L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Mary W. BULKELEY, 
Committee on Study Class Work. 


Sermons Offered. 


The Post-office Mission of the Church of 
the Disciples will send a sermon, weekly, to 
any church without a pastor, or to any read- 
ing circle of three or more people. Address 

Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
gt Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Theodore W. Bennett. 


While surrounded by the excitements of a 
busy commercial career, and besieged by im- 
portunate calls upon his time and strength, 
the late Theodore Bennett did not permit 
these preoccupations to be made an excuse 
for neglecting higher duties and pursuits. 
His was a profoundly religious soul. He 
was one of those who feel in the very marrow 
of their bones that this is God’s world, and 
that God is in his world. To help in every 
righteous cause was, indeed, an instinct with 
him. Many a young man owed to his kindly 
sympathy and his sound judgment the oppor- 
tunity of a start in the right direction. He 
was a lover of good music, and did much to 
promote a love for it in others. 

The Sunday evenings at his country house, 
when Dr. Herford used to tell in his inimi- 
table way some ancient Bible story, followed 
by hymn after hymn, sung by a happy crowd 
of young people, as hymns are rarely sung, 
were experiences not soon to be forgotten. 
It seemed to those who were privileged to be 
his friends that Theodore Bennett was a 
model of what an American business man 
should be. He did justly and loved mercy, 
and walked humbly with his God. H. M. 


= Tene 


ARPETS 
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The Pletysmograph. 
_ The French physiologists, Hallion and 
Courtier, have perfected an 
which they have given the name of Pletys- 
mograph. It is the nearest approach to a 
thought indicator that has yet been attained. 
The well-known fact that some emotions cause 
the heart to beat faster is now supplemented by 
the discovery that many emotions which do not 
manifest themselves by any outward sign may 
be detected by the Pletysmograph, when ap- 
plied to the pulse. Applied to the wrist of a 
professor, who was about to administer a re- 
proof to one of his students, it showed a 
marked diminution in the number of beats and 
in their force; while the pulse of a child about 
to go to a dentist was so faint that its beats 
could not be recorded. Various emotions, 
passing even casually through the mind of 
the subject, were all indicated in varying de- 
grees by the new apparatus. It was discovered 
that music of any kind, but especially lively 
music, not only quickens the beating of the 
heart, but stimulates the circulation. While 
not of any great practical utility, it is claimed 
that the Pletysmograph may lead to more im- 
portant discoveries later on.— Zion's Herald. 


Dere and There. 


Cuba and Porto Rico used to buy annually 
$5,000,000 worth of shoes of Spanish manufact- 
ure, and a clumsy article they were. A much 
better grade of American shoes is selling in the 
island now for $0 per cent. less. 


The queen’s chef receives a salary of £500 
per annum, and has as satellites four master 
cooks, two yeomen of the kitchen, two assistant 
cooks, two roasting cooks, six apprentices, and 
six kitchen maids, besides pantrymen and other 
lesser lights. 


Notwithstanding the enormous amount of 
business with which she has to deal, the queen 
is to a large extent her own housekeeper. The 
first thing every morning a paper of suggestions 
from the clerk of the kitchen is placed before 
her, from which in her own hand she orders 
the menus of the day, both for herself and such 
of her grandchildren as may be with her. 


(44 ONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody © 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 


he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top"’ and ‘* pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them. 


Our “Index”? describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Maczetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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(ere) 
Soap 


is made from the purest fats—the best grade 
of pure mutton tallow. It is just the soap 


For Toilet 
and Bath 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
errerr rt tee tee tr! 


THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN. 


An Elegant Russla tron Open 
Stove or Portable Fireplace, 
j Light, and Easily Moved ! 
Suitable for any Room! 
Invaluable for Sick Chambers! 
Especially desirable for the 
cool mornings and evenings 
of this season of the year, as 
,, well as in the winter months, 
i Fine for country and sea- 
shore houses. Can be fitted 


for wood, coal or gas. Send for circular. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO. 
Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 


BOSTON. PROVIDENCE, NEW YORK. 


CHAPEL PRAYERS 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 
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Publishes as a lobing Memorial by his Stuvents. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston, 


at mans: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co.;' 


FACTUHERS 


PRICES, 


CAKPETS and 


SAS AION LT 
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Pleasantries. 


He: “I shall never marry until I meet a 
woman who is my direct opposite.’ She (en- 
couragingly) : “Well, Mr. Duffer, there are num- 
bers of bright, intelligent girls right in this 
neighborhood.”—Art in Advertising. 


_ Rather cowardly.—Fair Maiden (a summer 
boarder): “How savagely that cow looks at 
mel” Farmer Hayseed: “It’s your red parasol, 
mum.” Fair Maiden: “Dear me! I knew it 
was a little out of fashion, but I didn’t suppose 
a country cow would notice it.” 


Papa: ‘‘See the spider, my boy, spinning 
his web. Is it not wonderful? Do you re- 
flect that, try as he may, no man could spin 
that web?’’ Johnny: ‘‘ What of it? See me 
spin this top! Do you reflect that, try as he 
may, no spider could spin this top?’’ 


Diner: ‘‘So you are hard at work studying 
French. What is the object of that?’’ 
Waiter: ‘‘I’ve been offered a steady job at 
big pay, over in Paris, if I learn French 
before going there.’’ ‘‘Humph! there are 
plenty of French waiters in Paris.’’ ‘‘ Yes; 
but, you see, they can’t undersiand French 
as English-speaking people pronounce it.’’ 


From a-London bookseller’s list the Book- 
man gives some specimens of the curious 
names under which well-known books are 
asked for. We have space for four: ‘‘ Harry 
Snoodle’s Masterpiece,’’ for ‘‘Aristotle’s 
Masterpiece’’ ; ‘‘Genaire,’’ for ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ ; 
‘*Moses Hart’s ‘Twelve Masses,’ ’’ for ‘‘ Mo- 
zart’s ‘Twelfth Mass’ ’’; and ‘*‘ How I roasted 
Moses,’’ for ‘‘How I reached the Masses.’’ 


**Be careful, sir!’’ called a patrolman to 
a man who was speeding his horse on Cass 


Avenue. ‘‘What for?’’ asked the driver, as 
he pulled up. ‘‘I’ll have you up for fast 
driving.’’ ‘‘What is fast driving?’’ ‘‘Why, 


over six miles an hour.’’ ‘‘Say, old fellow, 
take me into court, won’t you? If you will 
only get it into the papers that this hoss 
was going over four miles an hour, I can sell 
him for $40. If you will, I will try and help 
you some time.’’—JDetroit Free Press. 


A PRACTICAL POEM. 


What’s the use 

Of tying a poet down to conventional rules, 

And spoiling 

His good ideas 

By rhyme and metre which knock 

All the soul out of them? 

Why can’t he write 

Just as he 

Blame pleases; and, if 

He wants 

To write a nice, long line like this one, re- 
gardless of the laws of versification, the 
quantity of syllables, accent, rhythm, 
stanzas, strophes, and measures, 

Or else a little bit of a short line, like 

This, 

Why not? — Sun, 


‘*The janitor in a neighboring school threw 
up his job the other day,’’ says the Hunting- 
ton (Ind.) Herald. ‘‘When asked what was 
the trouble, he said: ‘I’m honest, and I won’t 
stand being slurred. If I find a pencil or 
handkerchief about the school when I’m 
sweeping, I hang or put it up. Every little 
while -the teacher, or some one that is too 
cowardly to face me, will give me a slur. 
Why, a little while ago I seen wrote on the 
board, ‘‘Find the least common multiple. ’’ 
Well, I looked from cellar to garret for that 
multiple; and I wouldn’t know the thing if I 
would meet it on the street. Last night, in 
big writin’ on the blackboard, it said, 
“‘Kind the greatest common divisor.’’ 
‘*Well,’’ I says to myself, ‘‘both of them 
things are lost now; and I’ll be accused of 
swiping ’em, so I’ll quit!’’’’’ 
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ROYAL BAKING 


ABSOLUTELY PURE PowDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


The Westminster 


A NEW AND 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


MAGNIFIC HOTEL “ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1808-+++cseeecese seers 073, 
FICENT. LEASILITI ES ee 
LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL Papen TI 
$2,292,335.40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. | 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. cs 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the omen “s Office. 
BENJ. F. ST VENS President. 
RED _D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


COPLEY SQUARE 


Near the business district, yet quiet and re- 
tired, no noise, no dust from street 
cars or railways 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Perfect in all its appointments, containing 
every desirable convenience. Built for 


COMFORT AND ELEGANCE 


The house is provided with best sanitary system of 
pune: throughout. The perfect a hot-water 

eating. Electric fan ventip P 
vators, distilled ice-water " 
small dining-rooms ; 
reception-rooms, parlors, 
EACH SUITE Spay 

elled tile. “. JY 

fixtures. Hot, cold, and ice-water 
electric heaters, fireplaces, and long-di 

SUITES will be let in any number of ro 
ene Foon and bath to seven or eight rooms4 


2 CONGRESS ST. 


Apartments may be seen and engaged, 
by applying to GEO. W. ARTHUR or 
A. A. POWELL at the Building. 


TRANSVAAL. 


Our weekly market letter, now ready 
for delivery, is devoted to the Financial 
Situation as affected by the Transvaal, 
Oil, Atchison, N. E. Gas & Coke, and the 
Steel stocks. <A copy will be mailed 
upon application, and we respectfully 
solicit a share of your patronage. 


BOSTON 


7 
ITH commodious rooms, 3 
large and fast Presses, i 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. : 
Plate Printing. 


ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin, 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 
Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 


BOSTON. 
& Cc \ 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and th 
Dakotas, Cortespondennal solicited. oe wy 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS 

PAMPHLETS 
NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 

SERMONS 
CATALOGUES 

REPORTS os eae 
LAW WORK » 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. 


eens. 


